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PREFACE. 





A Few words may be expected from the Editor of this Magazine, by way of preface to the 
second volume, which the present number will complete. The removal of the seat of publication 
from Boston to New York, and the consequent change of editor, are the principal events affecting 
the work during the past year. The retirement of Mr. J. W. Dean, by whom the editorial 
duties had been performed in the most satisfactory manner, was very much regretted by all; but 
the Magazine has not ceased to enjoy the benefit of his good taste and extensive knowledge 
through the medium of occasional contributions to its pages. His successor, having yielded to 
the solicitation of the respected publisher to take the vacant place, could not hope to fill it so 
satisfactorily, without equal experience or fitness, and could only promise to do his best, with no 
other reward than the gratification of an old taste. At the same time, however, he has been 
influenced by a sincere desire to do every thing in his power to sustain an enterprise of so great 
interest to historical students and the public. 

Having survived the recent crisis in the business community, the Magazine will enter upon” 
another year with the fairest auguries of increased prosperity ; and the publisher has occasion to 
express the liveliest gratitude to those friends whose support and countenance have enabled him 
to continue the work so far, and now promise to give it a fixed and permanent character. It 
would be easy to repeat the names of those who, by their early encouragement, have contributed 
to this result ; but it is enough to say that they are amongst the most eminent in our literature, 
and most distinguished in social and political life. Under such auspices the publisher cannot 
but feel hopeful for the future, as well as grateful for the past. 

The want of some such medium for historical students and associations seems to have 
been felt before the establishment of this Magazine, and it was only necessary for it to assume 
the required character in order to insure its success. In this age of investigation, when the 
value of historical labor is determined by the truthfulness of the record and the weight of docu- 
mentary evidence, whatever contributes to the discovery of such materials of history cannot fail 
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to be of use to the honest and diligent inquirer. No small number of original papers that have 
escaped the public archives and remained in private hands, have first seen the light through these 
pages. At the same time, the suggestions of able correspondents, and the communications of 
acute observers, have served to give variety to the staple matter of the Magazine and relieve the 
tediousness of minute details. ; 

The department of ‘“‘ Notes and Queries” has received much commendation both at home 
and abroad, enough to encourage our numerous contributors to this apparently light matter, but 
which often furnishes the most convincing evidence of profound research. It is satisfactory to 
find that the variety and number of this class of communications are on the increase, coming 
from the best sources, and showing the fertility and extent of American historical literature. 

Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, a gentleman whose name is well known to the literary world, has 
rendered much valuable service to the Magazine during the past year, and to him the Obituary 
Department owes its best sketches of life and character. 

The department of Historical and Literary Intelligence belongs exclusively to the editor, 
who alone is responsible for what it may contain, whether in criticism or statement of facts. 
With these few prefatory remarks, the Magazine is respectfully commended to the continued 


support of its friends, and the patronage of the public. 
G. F. 


New York, December 1, 1858. 
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THE TIMUQUANA LANGUAGE. 


BY BUCKINGHAM SMITH. 
Secretary of the United States Legation at Madrid. 
In this Indian languaye of the eastern seacoast 


4 sionaries of the order of San Francisco wrote sev- 


one in the British Museum as given by R. H. Ma- 
jor, Esq. 
CONFESSIONARIO 
En lengua Castella- 
na, y Timuquana Con algunos con- 
sejos para animar al penitente. 
* 


Y assi mismo van declarados algunos effectos y 
prerrogatiuas deste sancto sacramento de la confes- 
sion. Todo muy util y prouechoso, assi para que 
los padres confessores sepan instruyr al peni- 
tente como para que ellos aprendan @ 
saberse confessar. 


* * 
2 a 
“~ 

* * 


Ordenado por el Padre Fr. Fran- 
cisco Pareja, Padre de la Custo- 
dia de santa Elena de 
la Florida. 
Religioso de la Orden de nuestro Seraphico - 
Padre San Francisco 


Impresso con licencia en Mexico, en la Em- 
prenta de la Viuda de Diego Lopez 
Daualos. Afio de 1613, 


Cathecismo, y 
Examen Pa- 
Ra Los Que Comulgan, En 
lengua Castellana, y Timuquana, 
En cl qual se cdtiene el respecto que se deue tener ¢ 


los templos,.con algunos Similes del santissimo Sa- 
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cramento y sus effectos; y la preparaciO para la co- 
munion actual y espiritual, y para quado s- da a los 
enfermos. Las gracias que despues de la cOmunion 
se deuen dar d Dios, que se recibe en ella. Y algunos 
milagros deste santissimo Sacramento. Y dichos de 
Santos, y de personas doctas, que aconsejan 
y exortan d su frequencia, 
Aora en Esta II. Impression 
corregido, y enmendado, y alojo necessario afiadido 
Por el Padre Fr. Francisco Pareja, Religioso de 





eral works. The titles that follow are of two vol-' j, Orden de N. Seraphico P. S. Francisco, y Padre de la 
umes in print; the earlier from a copy in the pos-| 
session of the writer of these notes, the later from | 


Provincia de Santa Elena de la Florida, natural de 
Aufion diocesi del Arcobispado de Toledo. 
Con Privilegio 
En Mexico, en la Imprenta de Juan Ruyz. 
Afio de 1627, 


The latter title discloses that there was an 
earlier edition of the work; and, referring to 
the Bibliotheca of Nicolas Antonio, it appears to 
have been printed in Mexico, in the year 1614, 
and was of the same size of the others, octavo. 
The Confessionario he gives us of the date 1612; 
and follows with the words nisi idem opus sit, di- 
rectly commencing a new paragraph with the name 
of a third work, Grammatica de la lengua Timu- 
quana, Mexico, 1614. Hervads in the Catdlogo 
de las naciones conocidas, which he wrote, (vol. 
1st, edition of Madrid, year 1800), says that of 
these works he has oul seen “the large cate- 
chism ” printed in Mexico in 1627, but that accord- 
ing to the licenses contained in it there had been 
printed a grammar, vocabulary, three catechisms, 
and other devotional works in the same languages 
and written by the same author. If he has rightly 
stated what he read there could be no doubt of 
their having all been printed, but the licenses ¢o 
print them, as they exist on the first leaves of the 
Confessionario, granted by the religious author- 
ities at Saint Augustine after the works had been 
approved by four friars skilled in the Indian lan- 
guage, bear so near a resemblance to the words he 
uses that his correctness is rather open to suspicion. 
It is there said that Father Pareja, who had been 
the custodian of Santa Elena of Florida and guar- 
dian of the Convent of the Purissima Concepcion 
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of that city, and in the labors of sixteen years of 
his life spent for the great benefit of the souls of 
the native people and the service of God, had 
written in Spanish and Timuquana the works 
then approved; La doctrina Christiana, three cat- 
echisms, Confessionario, grammar, vocabulary, a 


treatise on the pains of purgatory and hell, and| 


the enjoyment of glory, and the fifteen mysteries 
of the Sorts de Nuestra Sefiora. Strenuous efforts 
have been made in Mexico and Spain to discover 
any of these missing works either in print or man- 
uscript, but to this moment no copy has been 
found. 

We learn from Barcia, Ensayo Cronologico para 
la historia de Florida, that Father Pareja came to 
Florida in the year 1593, and died in Mexico in 
1628. The importance and extent of the mission 
of Santa Elena is shown by such facts mentioned 
by the same author, as that the Convent of San 
Francisco in 1647 contained fifty priests, that the 
building, at that time of wood, was afterwards 
made of stone, and the population of Saint Au- 
gustine was only three hundred souls. 
tions finally extended to every section of the Pe- 
ninsula, and simultaneously appear to have been 


nearly all destroyed in the different Provinces! 
about the close of the first quarter of the eigh-| 


teenth century. In 1657 the northernmost out- 
post was 60 leagues from the Convent, and the 
Westernmost 90. 

The Timuqua, or Timogoa, are made the sub- 
ject of this ee hasty notice in the hope of at- 
tracting such attention as possibly may lead to the 
discovery of other works appertaining to them not 
now known to be extant, and a narrower exami- 
nation of the history of a people that by the lan- 
guage appear to have been distinct among the fam- 
ily ot American nations, and inhabited a consid- 
erable territory that has since come to form por- 
tions of two States of the Union. The Timuquana 
was spoken, according to Hervas, citing a passage 


from the Catecismo, “with the most difference | 


of words and least elegantly by the people of 


Tucururu (Talbot Island?) and of Santa Lucia} 
of Acuera where it partakes of the language of 


the coast south, which is another tongue, though 


they understand the people of Mocama as I have | 


discovered, since in preaching to them they have 
understood me.” How far to the west the lan- 
guage was in use may be discovered by consulting 
any late map of the Peninsula, and with this pas- 
sage from a journal kept by Don Pedro Palacios 
on the occasion of his accompanying the Bishop 
of Cuba, Don Gabriel Vara Calderon, as secretary, 
in the year 1675, while on a visit to his diocese in 
that Island and Florida. It is here translated from 
an extract in short-hand made by Muiioz found 
in the LXVI vol. of his Coleccion. 

“ We set out from Saint Augustine on the 18th 


The. sta-| 


day of October for the village (lugar) of Nombre 
| de Dios, half a league distant, and slept five leagues 
|beyond it at the country-house (quinta) called 
|La Rosa. Travelling the same distance next day 
|we arrived -at the village of San Diego de Salo- 
|mototo where we tarried two days. On Sunday, the 
22d, we crossed, in two canoes lashed together, 
the great river of Corrientes, a league and a half 
in width, and very rough. On Monday we jour- 
neyed six leagues to a rivulet (arroyo) named Aj- 
ano hibita chirico, which mean river of small 
acorns; and on Tuesday other six leagues to an- 
other rivulet called Aquila, which means reed or 
vine. After having been exposed three nights in 
the desert to the inclemencies of the skies and em- 
barrassed by ponds, rivulets and rains, we arrived 
six leagues farther on at the village of Santa Fé, 
where resides the sergeant-major, Don Tomas de 
Medina, chief cacique of all that province of Tim- 
usquana, otherwise Ustana. We remained four 
days, and confirmed the persons at San Francisco 
|and Santa Ana, hamlets belonging to that college 
(doctrina), and at the Country house of La Chua. 

“Seven leagues on from there we came toa 
rivulet where we slept. Next day we took a siesta 
at Santa Catalina, two leagues, and slept three 
leagues farther on at the village of Ajohica; and 
thence we went three leagues to the village of Tar- 
ahica where we dined and passed the night.” 

The account thus suddenly broken off is sup- 
ported by, and the names of the places that come 
next may be given from, a report made by a Span- 
ish officer in the year 1732, after an examination of 
the country where the settlements once stood ; they 
are San Pedro, and among others, Asibe, the west- 
ernmost town of Timuqua, on the border of its 
|once hated enemy the Province of Apalache, the 
most eastern town of which is stated as Ybitachugo, 
sounds which at once announce that we have ap- 
proached a people of a different and to us more 
\familiar language. From these authorities we 
have at least three limits of the country with the 
|sea over which was spoken the Timuquana, the 
southern at Santa Lucia, where a river is now so 
called, and a tract of country bears the name To- 
|moca, the western at the end of a line along which 

tradition has kept up for points upon it names 

|more or less corrupted, as Alachua, Bontafe, San- 
felasco and San Pedro to Ausile, and it is not im- 
probable that a study of the language and a close 
consideration of the native words to be found in 
the narratives of the early explorers and colonists, 
Spanish and French, may show the northern limit 
of the nation to have been along the coast in the 
state of Georgia. 

The following brief vocabulary of the Timuqua- 
na, made (no doubt with inaccuracies) from a 
comparison of recurring words in the pages of the 
Confessionario, will give some occasional light, 
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however small, to the Indian words that are fre- 
quently to be found in the early accounts: 


Arrow, atulu. 

Acorn, aha. 

Any one, ano. 

Bear, arahete. 

Brother, ami. 

Bed, acatala. 

Bad, cumele. 

Children, sigison. 

Country, beta. 

Cacique, holata. 

Corn-crib, abo paha. 

Canoe, tico. 

Chestnut, afata. 

Concubine, nia leta. 

Damsel, aquitasico. 

Day, ela, egela. 

Deer. honoso. 

Eel, yyorona. 

Earth, qisa. 

Eye, mucu. 

Eyelashes, milisuru. 

(Fire ?) Coal, tacachu. 

Fire, (new %) tacacha- 
leca. 

Fish, cuyu. 

Father, iti. 

Flea, ibigita. 

Hyaraba, lion (pan- 
ther. 

Horse, caballoco (Spa- 
nish). 

House, paha. 

House, (new) paha 
chaleca. 

Hand, hiiena. 

Herb-doctor, isucu. 

Husband, ynifaya. 

Infant, aruqui. 

Kiss, obacha. 

King, utina. 

Louse, hibe. 

Lightning, naboto. 

Lie, nurabuota. 

Laurel, tola. 

Meat, soba. 

Maid, aquita. 

Maize, tapola. 

Mouth, nipita. 

Mother, is. 


Man, single, viro pa- 
cano. 

Male consort, ynihim- 
inco. 

Nose, chini. 

Newgele, chaleca, cag- 
ibinaco. 

Owl, atofa. 

Palmetto berries, apu. 

Rain, hugi. 

Rainbow, baninoco. 

Sodomite, chiqequa. 

Spiritual father, ite mi- 
leno. 

Stick,s, aboto. 

Sea, moca. 

Snake, yola. 

Ship, ticopaha (canoe 
house ?). 

Swan, sicuri. 

Steal, nuge. 

Staff, aboto. 

This, These, cagi. 

Truth, nacomi. 

‘ 7 

Town, hica. 

Turkey, caya. 

Tobacco, emi ? 

Turtle, cara ? 

Thing, hachibueno. 

Tears, mucubine (eye 
water ?) 

Vassal, pequat. 

Words, hebuata. 

War, yri. 

Woman, nia. 

Woman single, nia pa- 
cana. 

Woodpecker, tinibo. 

Weir, ichali ; in the in- 
terior of the coun- 
try, puye and ju- 
fere. 

Water, ybine. 

Wife (my?) ynhimi- 
ma. 

Wife (your ?) inifaye. 

Wife, (his ?) inefimi. 

Wizard, orobaso. 


Since writing the preceding I have received the 


following corresponding pages from the Catecismo 
in the London Museum, which may be printed as 
a specimen of the language, and for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious: 


CATHECISMO 
y Examen para los que comulgan, 
en 
Lengua Castellana, y Timuquana. 





INTRODUCCION. 

Para declarar alguna cosa del santissimo Sacra- 
mento del altar, y de las mercedes que nos hezis- 
tes, sefior mio JESU CHRISTO, no Sastinnn len- 
guas de hombres, ni Angeles! que cosa puede auer 
de tan grande admiracion como veros sefior de 
alta Magestad, cuya filla es el Cielo, cuyo estrado 
Real es la tierra, cuyos criados son los seraphines, 
cuyos mensajeros son los Angeles, cuya familia es 
todo lo criado, y q ayays querido morar con noso- 
tros gnsanillos en este valle de lagrimas, y tener- 
nos compafiia, en este destierro, y estar para 
esto depositada en las Iglesias para ayudar 4 nues- 
tra deuocion con vuestra presencia y assistir a 
nuestras peticiones y lagrimas, y darnos 4 enten- 
der, q estais cerca para nuestras peticioneés en el 
Cielo, a cerca de nosotros, os quisistes poner 
ach en la tierra. Alli estais sefior, para que cada 
vez G quisieremos podamos hablar co vos cara 4 cara 
y daros parte de nuestras trabajos, angustias y mise- 
rias, y derramar delante de vuestra Diuina Mag- 
estad nuestro coracon, y tener compahia con vos, 
en nuestras oraciones, y ver con los ojos de la Fe 
ante nosotros & vos sefior, que. 


Pars TimuQuANa. 
Cacare Quenela monochini 
gibela. 

Hachibueno inepuqua santissimo Sacraméto Al- 
tarima, naintema nebeleca acoma hiquotimono in- 
ibitima mine Jesu Christo niyateso bonema hebu- 
ano chaqueneco tolobosota chaquenele, monolehe- 
timano, anocote Angelicote, tolobosonolehetila, ne- 
beleca acola hiquotisi manino chaqueneco, nahige 
hoba, nimanihelegete, mine ananoconaqua, anen- 
etagiti, yabo quabaleta, hibuantage, na aneneta- 
nano, numa, abomano, ayehibuano inibite chieta, 
vti inemimano, ebela etecosono inibitima, nantage 
ano nacutunu anocobosaletemano, serafines care- 
ma, nitamoge anohalifalete caremano Angelinan- 
tamoge, hamimile nomano gere, sigisono inemima, 
nantequenema, hachaquenta, hiquotisi nimaneti- 
le helegete. Cagi inema, naquatema, acu caqua 
ychogichi chumosi nia nolebama, ninocorobota 
cagi narutu quanino vbueno chige nautima nina- 
quitulubota, ninahebua sisinibota halifosiro manta, 
na ininemano, Yglesia pahama nahibuata, heca 
melabine cumeletanica, niarabota, habeleta inin- 
tage mine mucuqua mitonomaqua, eata, ano lap- 
ust cagiti, mineno eeuusthontle manta habeleta 
inintage, minequa, ano hebuastacagiti, mineno ytu- 
hata natamalonta, habema, habatiqualena nimani- 
sobota, ysonemano, cagi vtimaqua hochota, iribo- 
nemano, nantarege 
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A CONNECTICUT BALLAD OF 1769.* 


A copy of this curious production is preserved 
among the Trumbull papers in the possession of 
the Connecticut Historical Society. ‘The author's 
name is unknown; he evidently belonged to the 
conservative and anti-revolutionary party, and 
from his sneers at the ‘chaplains’ and ‘black 
coats’ does not appear to have been a friend to 
the standing order. It was written during the 
canvass for Governor which preceded the election 
of the first Gov. Trumbull, but, though probably 
circulated in manuscript like other party squibs of 
the day, has hitherto remained unpublished. It 
is worthy of preservation as a curious epitome of 
Connecticut history, as well as for its intrinsic 
merits of wit, point, and a smoother versification 
than is often met with in similar compositions of 
the period. T. 


“ OBSERVATIONS ON THE SEVERAL COMMANDERS 
or THE Sauipe Connecticut: Oct. 10, 1769: (1) 
BY AN OLD DECREPID SEAMAN WHO LAMENTS 
THE SHIp’s MISFORTUNES. TO THE TUNE OF 
“Tue Vicar or Bray.’ 


“ Sic transit Gloria Mundi.” 


In sixteen hundred sixty-two, 
When John, the first, (2) was Pilot, 

Our ship was rigg’d,, well trimm’d and new, 
And sail’d as clean asa fly-boat. 

The Crew, tho’ cull’d from different Ships, (3) 
Each gloried in his Charter, 

And with one voice would celebrate 
The Son of the Royal Martyr. 


Cuor.—And this is what I will maintain 
As long as life shall be, Sir, 
That I will ever laud him most, 
Who does most good to me, Sir. 


When Bob (4) succeeded in command, 
He cries, ** My Lads, be honest! 
Desire no more, by sea or land, 
Than’s bought or won by conquest; 
Let justice equally be done 
To soldier and to seamen; 
Each be content with what’s his own, 
Nor injure the rights of Freemen.” 


Cuor.—And this is what I will maintain, 
Unto my dying day, Sir,— 
If the crew had heard to Bob’s advice, 
They ne’er had gone astray, Sir. 


(1.) A few davs after the Death of Gov. William Pitkin, who 
died Oct. 1, 1769. 


(2.) John Winthrop. first Governor of Connecticut colony un- 
der the Charter of 1662. 

(3.) Alluding to the union of the colonies of Connecticut 
and New Haven, under the same charter. 

(4) The writer passes over the administration of Gov. William 
Leete, (1676—83) without notice. He was succeeded by Robert 
Treat, who held the office from 1683 to the abrogation of charter 


* This article orginally appeared in the Hartford Eve- 


ning Press of July 6, 1857, and has been revised for the 
H. M. by the annotator. 


When Bob was dead, another John (5) 
Was chose our Ship’s commander, 
Who never sailed far from Home, 
But mostly dwelt on Land,(6) Sir, 
The Chaplain (7) was his Aid de camp, 
His Clerk, yea, his Director, 
And midshipmen and fore-mast hands 
Were govern’d at his beck, Sir. 
Cuor.—And this is what I will maintain, 
Unto my dying day, Sir,— 
Whene’erghe Chaplain guides the Helm, 
The Ship will go astray, Sir. 


This Black-Coat so caress’d the Crew, 
That when John kick’d the bucket, 

He was confirmed in the sole command, 
Who long before had took it. 

Hierarchy prevailed on board, 
Doctrines of Grace at th’ highest,— 

And none but Christians could have grog, 
*T was Law,—who dare deny it ?(8) 


Cuor.—And this is what I will maintain, 
And to none will knock under,— ¢ 
That Crew will love the Captain best 
Who allows most grog and plunder. 


The next upon the quarter deck 
Was Joe, (9) as black as a cloud, Sir, 
Who mustard loved full well ’tis said, 
But ne’er made or used Powder. 


government, in 1687, and after the expulsion of Andros, was 
again chosen governor and continued in office until 1698. 

(5.) Fitz John Winthrop, major general and commander in 
chief of the land forces destined for the reduction of Canada, in 
the disastrous expedition of 1690; appointed the colopy’s agent 
to present a petition to the British throne in 1694, for a confir- 
mation of the right to command the militia, which had been 
challenged by Gov. Fletcher « his successful agency added great- 
ly to his popularity, and probably led to his election as Governor, 
in the place of Gov. Treat, shortly after his return from Eng- 
land, May, 1698. 

(6.) The two Winthrops were large landed proprietors, by 

nts from the Colony and Indian Sachems, and by purchase.— 

he extent of some of these grants and the participation of 

Fitz-John Winthrop in the conflict of claims growing out of dis- 
puted Indian titles, gave point to the writer’s allusion 

(7.) The Rey. Gurdon Saltonstall,—Gov. Winthrop’s minister, 
in the church at New London, his intimate friend and constant 
adviser, the main stay and support of his administration, and 
his successor in the office of Governor. Mr Saltonstall’s influ- 
ence in the church and with the ministers was almost unbounded, 
and his commanding talents and intimate acquaintance with pub- 
lic affairs, soon gave him such a position in the colony as to jus- 
tify the application of all the titles which are here given him. 

(8.) Gov. Winthrop died, at Boston, 27 Nov. 1707, and Mr. Sal- 
tonstall was called from the charge of his church and people to 
fill the Governor’s chair, and was annually re-elected until his 
death, in 1724. “A friend to law and order, he would have 
men submit to authority and live soberly, taking reason and 
religion for their guides. He loved synods and councils, and was 
for giving them large power. * * The platform of ecclesiastical 
discipline formed at Saybrook, accepted by most of the churches 
and established as the law of the State in October, 1808, * * 
owed much to his counsels and influence.” (Mis Caulkins's 
Hist. of N. London, p. 3,7.) Against this verse the writer has a 
note. “ Indians had no more right to Law than Wolves or 
Foxes. B's Election Sermon.” This perhaps alluded to a Ser- 
mon preached by Rey. John Bulkley, at the Election in 1713, on 
“ the necessity of Religion in Societies.”” In discussing the propo- 
sition that “Enemies to religion are enemies to the State.”’ Mr. 
Bulkley likens the state of “ the Gentile world ” to “ that of the 
fishes in the sea ’’ and “ the beasts in the wilderness,”’ (though he 
by no means warrants the deduction that they are not entitled to 
the protection of the law.) 

(9.) Joseph Talcott, Governor from 1724 to 1741. 
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During his stay near half the Crew 
Were seized with religious frenzies, 
And about the Ship from stem to stern, 
They ape’d St. Vitus's dances. (10), 
Cuor.—This truth is what I will maintain, 
Which I did then discgver,— 
When an Ass would run, give him the rein, 
And his frolic will soon be over. (11) 


Our next Commander, Jonathan, (12) 
Was deeply skilled in Law, Sir 

And as honest a man of that knavish clan 
As ever appear’d at the bar, Sir, 

He cleaned the Ship, mounted the guns, 
And if I am not mistaken, 

The very first cruise he ever made, 
Proud Louisbourg was taken. (13) 


Cuor.—And this is what I have observed, 
Of folks who’ve been new lighting,— 
Like Saracens, Saints Soldiers make, 
And prove their faith by fighting. 


Who next succeeded to the helm 
Was stately, smoking Roger; (14) 

The same to Cape Breton had been, 
But no Seaman or Soldier. 

During his cruise a Spanish Snow (15) 
Fired on him a broad-side, Sir; 

He receiv’d a wound by a golden ball,— 
Of which wound he died, Sir. 


Cuor,.—And this is what I will maintain, 
Let friend or foe be grieved,— 
If Roger ne’er had seen that Snow, 
He might have longer lived! 


Old Captain Pitch (16) commanded next,— 
A skillful navigator, 

And as good a seaman as ever turned 
His hardy face to weather. 


(10.) This refers to the great revival, of 1740—42,—more par- 
ticularly to the effects of Whitefield’s preaching, the rise of new- 
lights, and the excesses of the Rev. James Davenport and his 
followers. “ He gave an unrestrained liberty to noise and out- 
ery, both of distress and joy, in time of divine service. He pro- 
moted both with all his might, raising his voice to the highest 
pitch, together with the most violent agitations of body,” &c.— 
(Trumbull’s Conn. IT. 161.) 

(1L.) Gov Talcott, if he did not directly countenance, thought 
it unadvisable to resort toany extraordinary means, or the en- 
actment of penal laws, for the suppression of these disorders. 

(12.) Jonathan Law, of Milford, lieutenant-governor, 1725 
—1741; governor, 1741--1750. Died in office. 

(13.) Louisburg surrendered, 17 June, 1745. ‘ The Colony of 
Connecticut employed in this enterprise more than a thousand 
men" (Trumbull’s Conn. II, 281--2.) 


(14.) Roger Wolcott, Governor from 1750--1754. In 1745, he | 8. ] 


was appointed commander-in-chief of the Connecticut forces in 
the expedition against Louisburg, and was Colonel Pepperell’s 
second in command, at the taking of that post, with the Island 
of Cape Breton. 

(15.) The affair of the Spanish Snow (or ship,)—one of the 
most curious episodes in the history of the Colony, is told by Dr. 
Trumbull (11. 298-300,) and more particularly by Miss Caulkins 
in the Listory of New London, pp. 462-468. This ship put into 
New London harbor, in distress, Nov. 1752. Her cargo was 
stored in the town, during the winter ; before spring, a consider- 
ale part of it was lost or stolen. No effectual means were taken 
by the government of the Colony to discover the missing goods 
or detect and punish the offenders. Gov. Wolcott was much 
blamed for showing so little activity, —and the freemen were so 
much disaffected that he was not re-elected governor, and appears 
never to have regained his former popularity. 

(16.) Thomas Fitch ; chosen governor, in the place of Roger 
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When a mutiny on board the Ship, 
Fomented by Chaplain and Gunner, (17) 

Drove Captain Pitch from the quarter-deck, 
And the Ship was most wien Sir. 


Cxor.—Now this is what I will maintain, 
Let who will it gainsay, Sir,— 
Whene’er the Crew has mutinied 
The Chaplain has been in the fray, Sir. 


Our old friend Will (18) next took the Helm, 
Who'd cruised for many years, Sir, 

And steer'’d as well, when the weather was calm 
As any Tar on board, Sir. 

His friendly art succeeded now 
To accomplish every measure, 

By a “ How do you do,” with a decent Bow, 
And a shaking of hands forever. 


Cxuor.—Now this is what I will maintain 
As the judgment of one Freeman,— 
That his Coote his head and shaking of hands 
Was done to please the Seaman. 


Now Will is dead, and his Purser broke, (19) 
I know not who'll come next, Sir; 

The Seamen call for old Pitch again,— 
Affairs are sore perplexed, Sir. 

But the Gunners (2¢) and some midshippers 
Are making an insurrection, 

And would rather the ship should founder quite 
Than be saved by Pitch’s inspection, 


Cxuor.—But this is what I will maintain, 
In spite of Gunners and all, Sir,— 
If Pitch can save the Ship once more, 
’Tis best he overhawl her! 
AMEN.” 


Wolcott, in 1754. He was first elected an assistant in 1734; lieu- 
tenant governor, in 1750. After the passage of the Stamp Act, 
Gov. Fitch advocated submission to the law, aud was first to pro- 
pose, at a meeting of the council, that they should take the oath 
required by the act. At the next election, he was left out of office. 

(17.) Alluding to the efficient opposition of the clergy, to the 
Stamp Act. “The congregational ministers,” says Gordon, 
“saw farther into the designs of the British administration than 
the bulk of the colony ; and by their publications and conversa- 
tion, increased and strengthened the opposition.” (I. 119 ) 

(18.) William Pitkin, elected governor in 17('6, held the office 
till his death, in Oct. 1769. He had been a member of the 
Council since 1734, and lieutenant governor for twelve years. 

(19.) The “ Purser” was Jonathan Trumbull, (then lieutenant 
governor,) who had recently lost all his property by a mercantile 
failure. ‘* He had been for years a successful merchant,” writes 
his son, Col. John Trumbull “and looked forward to an age of 
ease and affluence ; but in one season, almost every vessel and 
all the property which he had upon the ocean was swept away, 
and he was a poor man at so late a period in life, as left no hope 
of retrieving his affairs.” [Col. Trumbull’s Autobiography, p. 


(20.) The “ Gunners ” here, as in the preceding verse, probably 
alludes to the opposition of the military, as the “ Chaplain,”’ to that 
of the Congregational clergy, to the Stamp Act and the measures 
which followed in its train. Colonels Putnam and John Durkee 
were active and determined in this opposition. The former was 
deputed to wait on Gov. Fitch to express to him the sentiments 
of the people, respecting the Stamp Act, and the report which 
Col. Humphreys has given, of the,conference, certainly author- 
izes the application to Putnam of the charge of aiding to ‘* fo- 
ment the mutiny.’ Col. Durkee was the leader of the “‘ Sons of 
Liberty,”? in the movement which extorted from Stamp-master 
Ingersoll, his resignation, in 1765. Col. Jonathan Trumbull, — 
who had been the first of Gov. Fitch’s council, to “ mutiny,” 
{when the proposition was made for taking the oath to support 
the Stamp Act.) was elected as Mr. Pitkin’s successor, in opposi- 
tion to Gov Fitch, who was the candidate of the moderate and 
more loyal “ seamen.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. 
No. VII.—Goy. JonatHan TRUMBULL, 1777—1779. 


Enciosep I cover to you copies of a collection 
of letters of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull of Connec- 
ticut, written in 1777-8-9, and addressed to the 
president of Congress, Hon. Henry Laurens, and 
major generals Gates and Sullivan, together with 
a speech of the governor to the Assembly of Con- 
necticut. These letters all possess an interest to 
the historical student, and especially to the people 
of Connecticut. They are carefully made from the 
originals now lying before me. I suppose they 
need no comment. Their contents are clear enough 
in object and character. The local commentator, 
by a little research, may illustrate, in some measure, 
a portion of their contents ; but to the general 
reader, even this is unnecessary. 

W. G. S. 


LEBANON, 2d December, 1777. 
Srr, 

I have the Honour of your Letter of the 1" of 
Nov’. I rejoyce that a Gentleman of your Charac- 
ter is chosen President of Congress — and do sin- 
cerely congtatulate you on the Occasion. May the 
Father of Lights guide and influence you to dis- 
charge the duties of your station with Wisdom, 
Ability, and Fidelity —to the acceptance of that 
Hon” Body, and the multitude of your Brethren 
of the United States. . 

The Resolve, That one day, Thursday the 18" 
Decem. next, be set apart to be observed by 
all the Inhabitants throughout these States for 
a general Thanksgiving to Almighty God, is 
very acceptable — shall take the necessary Mea- 
sures for carrying it into effect in this State ; may 
all Hearts acknowledge “ That the Lord reigneth,” 
and rejoyce before him for the Blessings received, 
and in hope of those that are further needed ; 
especially of Success, of Establishment, of Peace, 
and of Prosperity — The foundations of all good, 
free, and happy Government must be laid in Re- 
ligion and Virtue — no other will ever prove se- 
cure and permanent. 

As you was not present in Congress at the 
Times referred to, in my public Letter, relative to 
two of my sons, I take the liberty to mention, 
That my second son was appointed D : Paymaster 
in the Northern Department, when Mr Warren 
was Pay-M':-Gen in the Eastern ; and was super- 
ceded by the appointment of Mr Palfrey.—How- 
ever, I advised him, patiently to Serve in his de- 

artment, which he still does. I have enclosed the 
etters that passed relative to my youngest son, 
John,* which, on perusal, will shew his Spirit and 


* These Letters will be found in the Historical Maga- 


zine fur October, 1857, pp. 289—292, — Ep 





Treatment. That of my eldest Son Joseph, the 
late Commissary, is a matter which must necessa- 
rily lye under your View. 

The Resolves of Congress, relative to that De- 
partment, are, on experience, already found im- 
practicable, and I much fear the consequences. 

I am, with Esteem and Regard, 
Sir, your most obedient H’ble 
Servant — Jon® TRuMBULL. 
The Hon President LAURENS. 


Hartrorp, 24" January 1778. 
Str, 

In a P. S. to mine of the 14" [ missing} T men- 
tioned my receipt of yours of the 5“ instant. I 
thank you for your free communications. On enter- 
ing this unhappy contest, and the consequent un- 
natural war—in counting the cost, we had to set 
down, on one side, the Wealth, Strength, and 
Power of our Enemies; Their injurious designs, 
and outrageous purposes, to subjugate these colo- 
nies; The Jealousies, disappointments, chagrine, 
Envy, Party — & &c — that necessarily arise 
and happen among ourselves, all tending to bring 
us to the brink of a Precipice and to the danger of 

Ruin. 
On the other side, we had to set down — The 


justice of our Cause ; the inestimable value of our 


Liberties; the Conduct of Divine Providence to- 
wards this Land, from its first Settlement — and, 
altho’ we had much forgotten the religious Errand 
of our Predecessors hither, and the many Tres- 
passes and sins abounding amongst us, yet we 
may not doubt the Protection of Heaven, with 
his gracious Interposition, to defend and save us, 
for his own Name’s sake. The righteous Judge of 
all the earth will do right. We have now to ac- 
knowledge the marvellous appearances of God for 
us — too many here to be recounted. Let us re- 
joyce, The Lord reigns. Our Separation from 
Great Britain is from the Lord. Let us do our 
duty and the work assigned us, Then shall we see 
the salvation of the Lord. 

I am very sensible of the Arduous Labors of Con- 
gress— Their Wisdom and Virtue — ae they 
will soon get the Commissariate and other Depart- 
ments of the Army well arranged, with men capa- 
ble to perform the duties of each. 

Col' Joseph Trumbull is at this Time very un- 
well. He bro’t the seeds of his disorder home with 
him. He hoped to have recovered his Health 
without aid from the Phisitian ; he is disappointed, 
and obliged to apply for his help, and to keep 
close to his room —I fear, as well as hope, for him. 
Should a Seat at the Board of War be reserved 
for him, I believe he will take it, when his health 
permits. The malignant and injurious insinua- 
tions, of his throwing stumbling-blocks in the way, 
makes a deep impression — as it always will on a 
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mind of spirit. He is honest, and zealous, in his 
Country’s cause He cannot bear to see it suffer 
for want of any assistance in his power to afford— 

His own and His Brother’s sufferings may be 
not only on their own account, but also on mine. 
I put it into my own Account, not to escape. 

I have heretofore mentioned my own inclina- 
tions That every preparation may be made for a 
Hlome-Stroke early in the Spring. The Hon 
Congress will exert themselves as they see best. — 
May not salted Pork be had from the Southern 
States ? 

Union and Harmony subsists in our General 
Assembly which continues setting. I wish you all 
divine Assistance and Support under your unceas- 
ing Care and Labour in your Station for the public 
Liberty and happiness. 

I am, with unfeigned Esteem and Regard, 
Sir, Your most obedient and very hble 
Servant — Jon® TRUMBULL. 
Hon” Henry LAvuReENs Esquire-— 





HARTFORD, June 5” 1778. 
Sir, 

Your Letters of the 18" and 26 ult® requesting 
aid from this State for the Department under your 
Command, I have received, and laid before the 
General Assembly of this State in their present 
Session; to which they have given their serious 
atiention; and am sorry to be obliged to inform 
you, that they think it entirely out of their power 
to comply with your Request, in any measure, con- 
sistent with our own immediate safety, and neces- 
sary attention to the Enemy in the New York De- 
partment. On the pressing requisition of Maj* 
General Gates, we have thought it our duty to or- 
der the Six Battalions raised by Act of Assembly, 
the last winter, to join them on Hudson River, and 
to detach, in addition to them, three Troops of 
Light Horse; and as there seems to be a greater 
ws that the Enemy will bend their Main 

‘orce there or immediately on this State, than any 
where else, have been obliged to order a Peremp- 
tory Detachment of two more entire Regiments for 
the Defence of our very exposed and extensive 
Sea Coasts, and to act as occasion shall require.— 
These exertions, together with the large proportion 
we have furnished to the Continental Army, and 
various other Military Services, have exhausted us 
to our utmost ability. We had stipulated with Mas- 
sachusetts to furnish you with 200 men on our ac- 
count, in lieu of so many supplied for them to 
General Gates, which, in our circumstances, ap- 
pears to us all that can be reasonably expected, at 
this time, from our State—We hope and trust, the 
State of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, at 
present in a much less exposed situation, will af- 
‘ord you all reasonable and necessary aid, as we 


shall also be ever disposed to do, to the utmost of 
our power. 
I am Sir with Esteem and Respect, 
Your most obedient and very humble Serv. 
Jon® TRUMBULL 
Hon™ Maj GENERAL SULLIVAN. 





LEBANON, 18 June 1778. 
Sir, 

GOVERNOR CLINTON proposed three thousand 
men to be raised in the States of New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut, for defence of the 
North River. For New York 700; Massachusetts 
agreed for 1300; and this for 1000. For that end, 
this calculated to encourage Six Battalions to en- 
list for that service, and defence of our Sea Coasts, 
expecting they would soon fill. In this [we] are 
disappointed. Col Enos’ Battalion have 184 Pri- 
vates enlisted; Col Hooker’s 242; Col M°Clellan’s 
147; No return from Col Mead — say 150. 

The General Assembly, observing the appear- 
ance of such deficiencies, ordered two Battalions, 
to consist of 728 men each, to be detatched from 
the militia, and three Companies of Light Horse, 
to consist of 60 men each. These, are of the last- 
mentioned Battalions raised on the west side of 
Connecticut River; and the first mentioned num- 
bers. Total 1631 privates [who] are ordered forth- 
with to march to join the Army under your com- 
mand. The other two of the Six Battalions—Col’ 
Moth’s [Qu ?]101 privates, at New London; Col? 
Cook’s, of 133, at New Haven, or the other de- 
tached Regiment, will be ordered, without unneces- 
sary delay, to march to join the army. The two 
detached Battalions to remain in service two 
months after their arrival at the place of their 
destination. 

Maj' Gen Putnam is collecting recruits for the 
Continental Establishment. I fancy our Regi- 
ments will be as near compleat as any on the 
ground. 

Your letter of the 15" instant, came to hand last 
evening. I really hoped for more active vigour to 
dislodge and extirpate our Enemies. The zeal of 
the people, to establish the independence of the 
United States is not abated. The European Alli- 
ances, and expectation of a French War, tends to 
bring on a Security here, which I fear is too gene- 
ral a Calamity. : 

am with great Respect and Esteem, 
Sir, 
Your obedient, very humble Servant, 
Jon® TRUMBULL. 
Hon™ Maj’ GENERAL GATES. 





LEBANON, 26" June 1778 
Sir, s ; 
Your several Letters of the 22™ inst with the 
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enclosures, are received. That to Col? Champion 
was immediately sent to his house by a safe hand. 
I have delayed your messenger one day in hopes 
of seeing the Col’— probably he was not at home. 
In addition to your account of salted provisions, 
you may set down 100 bbs of Pork, we have di- 
rected him to take and forward out of the Stores 
of this State. We have 2 or 300 ™* more that will 
not be witheld, where most needed. Beef is bet- 
tering every day. Now is the pinching time ; The 
Army, & my Son, feel the effects of the new regu- 
lation of the Commissariate ; the former in danger 
for want of supplies that ought to have been made 
the last season — the latter very weak and feeble, 
cons ps caused by the treatment he met. I 
ope & trust both will recover the shock. Noth- 
ing will be wanting from this State, or those con- 
cerned in supplies, to make them adequate — The 
Troops of this State will come in fast. Heaven 
hath wrought marvellous things for us. May 
strength and vigor be given to extirpate our cruel 
and insidious Enemies. May their vile policy and 
evil designs be baffled. There can be no solidity 
in any offers the British Commissioners can make. 
The plan is evidently to divide and distract our 
Councils ; to unite the opposite parties in England, 
to bring into Administration, L* Chatham and Shel- 
burne ; to declare no war with France; to send 
over Reinforcements, to wreak their vengeance on 
America. Our Heavenly Protector, I trust, will 
spare and defend us. 

Your Aid, Mr Hughes, was with me, and went 
in pursuit of arms — hope he hath success. 

I am, with great Esteem and Regard, 
Sir, your obedient hble Servant, 
Jon™ TRUMBULL. 

Hon“ Maj GENERAL GATES. © 





LEBANON, 29" June 1778. 
Srr, 

Your Letter of the 5" inst, with the inclosure 
was delivered by Mr Skinner — laid before the 
General Assembly. The Act for regulation of 
Prices, suspended, until the rising of the Assembly 
in October next. Your other Letters of the 9” 
and 10* inst., with the inclosures, are received. A 
general Embargo, with penalties, was laid by an 
Act of the General Assembly in the Sessions of 
May. . . . the powers of Government will be vigor- 
ously exercised to carry into effectual execution 
this most necessary and salutary measure. 

Our Delegates transmitted a Resolve of Con- 
gress 13" inst., requesting the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts-Bay and Connecticut, imme- 
diately to raise their quota of Troops to be under 
the command of Maj General Sullivan, for relief 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations. I beg leave to refer to your Considera- 
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tion, Copies inclosed of my Letter of the 5" inst, 
to Maj. General Sullivan, & of my two, of the 18® 
and 26 inst. to Maj. General Gates ;— trust our 
doings to fill our quota for the Continental Army, 
for defence of the North River—and proposalls for 
the State of Rhode Island, will meet approbation. 

The British King and Parliament continue uni- 
form in their line of conduct towards the Colonies; 
they mistake our understandings, as at first they 
did our Resolution. 

May the supream director of all events give 
wisdom in Council, Strength and vigour in the 
Field ; cause this new rising Empire to take deep 
root, to grow, flourish and to become a praise in the 
Earth. Sustinet, qui Transtulit. Every branch 
in the true vine, that beareth not fruit, our heaven- 
ly Father taketh away, and every branch that 
beareth fruit he purgeth, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. 

Please to send by Mr Brown two or three doz. 
of Blanks for Commissions, Instructions and 
Bonds for privateer Ships. 

I am, with sincere Esteem & Regard, 
Sir, your most obedient, 
very hble Servant, 
Jon® TRUMBULL. 
Hon PresipENtT LAURENS 
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Private LEBANON, 29" June 1778. 
Srr, 

On information that my son Joseph Trumbull, 
late Commissary General, from fatigue beyond his 
strength, being dangerously ill, Lord’s day morn- 
ning 14“ instant, I left Hartford, and came to Nor- 
wich; found him better than my fears. He is in a 
feeble condition, easily overset. I visited him the 
22d instant, and Jeft him on the gaining hand. He 
prays his best compliments to you, and gratefully 
acknowledges the receipt of your late letters. 
Hope he will be able so far to attend his Accounts, 
as to send his Cash Accounts. Mr. Hoskins, his 
head clerk, and others employed in his Accounts, 
are busy on them—not to equal advantage without 
his assistance. "Tis easy to conceive that in two 
years and half supplies of the Army, they are 
large and extensive. He had reduced his business 
into method, and got into a good train. 

From the Fatigues of his business, but chiefly 
the trouble, sorrow, and grief for the treatment he 
received after all, broke his Constitution ; bro’t 
him next door to death, and renders his recovery 
doubtful ; —former health and strength never to be 
expected. . 

lis experience taught him the incangruity and 
impracticability of the new regulation of the Com- 
missariate; After experience teacheth us, he was 
right. The Army feel its bad effects to this day. 
It grieves him to the heart to be branded with the 
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opprobrium of distrust. I beg leave to ask why he | rived therefrom, to each State, whose support, de- 
is left without means to pay the purchasers he em-| fence, Security and Asylum, its nature and insti- 
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ployed, to enable them to pay their debts, and set- 
tle their accounts with him ? 

Are we not all servants of the public? why 
should one servant, without apparent reason, dis- 
trust another? I beg leave to enclose my Speech 
to the General Assembly. of Connecticut, at last 
May Sessions. In it you will find my sentiments 
fully and truly expressed on the subject it con- 
tains. 

I have the honour to be, with truth and 
sincerity, Sir, your most obedient 
& very hble Servant, 
Jon” TRUMBULL. 
Hon” Henry Laurens Esquire. 


SPEECH OF GOV. TRUMBULL. 


GENTLEMEN of the Council: Mr Speaker : 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives : It is 
with deference that I mention the Subject which 
induceth me to stay you at this time. 

With gratitude to our Sovereign Lord, Protec- 
tor & Father, & to you my brethren, I do cor- 
dially acknowledge, the Honor, benignity and 
goodness shewed me in the course of my being one 
of your number, notwithstanding my weakness and 
unworthiness. 

The great end of Government is the Security, 
Wellfare and Peace of the People; that they may 
lead quiet and peaceable lives, in all Godliness and 
Honesty ; therefore the great object of Govern- 
ment is Piety and Virtue. Honor and Wealth are 
not the objects; the former is productive of many 
evils; the latter, the occasion of Covetousness, Op- 
pression, fraud and injustice, with their concomi- 

‘tants. Piety towards God, and moral excellence 
amongst men, are the sure foundations of Holiness 
& Happiness. High sounding Titles intoxicate the 
mind, ingenerate envy, and breed disorders in 
a Commonwealth, and ought therefore to be 
avoided. 

It is the Lord hath made the Separation of the 
Colonies from Great Britain, and laid the foun- 
dation of these rising United States. It becomes 
them to put away and avoid every thing incongru- 
ous with their great object and tending to their 
hurt. 

The Amiable and Salutary Constitution of Gov- 
ernment made and ratified in this State from its 
beginning; and I wish to see, or rather hope, simi- 
lar Constitutions may’ be established in all the 
United States of America. Its true grandeur and 
solid Glory do not consist in high Titles, splen- 
dour, pomp and magnificence, nor in reverence 
and exterior honor, paid to their Governors and 
Rulers, but in the real and solid advantages de- 
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tution forms. At the same time, that it is the 
|fruitful source of decency, decorum, good order, 
and every terrestrial blessing, especially to the poor 
and weak who ought to find beneath its shade and 
protection, a sweet peace and tranquility not to be 
interrupted or disturbed. An Act of this Assem- 
bly made and passed this time twelve month, or- 
dered the stile of His Excellency to be given the 
| Governor of this State. This savouring too much 
of High-Titles, and not beneficial, may it not hon- 
orably be repealed? It passed without any pre- 
vious knowledge, expectation, or desire. Asking 
pardon from you; and from my successors, I do 
sincerely request its repeal. 

It is Honor and Happiness enough to meet the 
approbation of Heaven, of my own Conscience 
and of my Brethren. 
| I take this opportunity to add, That the Statute 
Laws of this State need to be revised, and formed 

agreeably to our present condition. Is it not best 
to appoint a Committee for that End ? 
Jon” TRUMBULL. 


| 


LEBANON, 10" Decem. 1778. 

Sir, 

Your esteemed favor of the 10“ of last month, 
is now before me. I feel a pleasure in the esti- 
mation you express of the services of my late son, 
the first Commissary General. My own thoughts 
have often turned in the same strain; and I 
fondly think still, that the disadvantages accruing 
to the States, in consequence of his being obliged 
to leave that service, is not overrated by your esti- 
mation—but that is passed. He is gone. Inow 
only wait for that justice I think is due his Estate, 
from the public, for those services he actually per- 
formed. I observe, in your letter, a stroke relat- 
ing to the adjustment of the Accounts. From the 
ill state of health in which the Commissary Gene- 
ral lett the Army, from the increase of his disor- 
ders after his retirement, and the long and se- 
vere conflict he endured, with a complication of dis- 
eases untill his death, Congress may easily form 
to themselves an excuse for the accounts not hav- 
ing been adjusted by him. The unavoidable diffi- 
culties attending an adjustment by his Administra- 
|tor, utterly unacquainted with the accounts, no 
gentleman, versed in business, can be ignorant of. 
A delay must therefore now be reasonably ex- 
pected. I have the pleasure, however, to inform, 
that his Cash Account is in a fair way to be prop- 
erly prepared for settlement, and that their ap- 
pearance, allowing for times & circumstances In 
which the business was conducted, is favorable be- 
yond expectation. These accounts, which are stat- 
ling and collecting by my son, Mr Jonathan Trum- 
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bull, will by him be exhibited for settlement, on his 
arrival in Philadelphia. I am, I confess, serious- 
ly alarmed at the State of our Currency, and the 
seeming delay of the necessary remedies. A fine 
spun theorem [theory ?] on this occasion, I deem 
unnecessary. It will not answer our purpose. 
A careful attention to the nature and causes of the 
disorder, will naturally lead to the remedies need- 
ful; the cure must be radically attempted, or the 
applications will but increase the disease. The 
practice of Monopolizers, Engrossers, &c, are a 
great source of our evil. These however, are not 
the principal. Such as they are, think they may 
be reduced. Are not the means, by which we have 
been conducted to this situation, instructive lessons, 
pointing us to the cure? So long as our magazines 
were kept full, and our stores plentifully and sea- 
sonably provided, Speculators had not the oppor- 
tunity of imposing an artificial scarcity & demand 
upon the Public ; and thereby making their own 
prices upon the articles of public consumption. Is 
it that we have exhausted our resources, that our 
supplies are now so scantily made from hand to 
mouth? perpetually keeping up the demand, and 
playing in tune to the desires of the ungodly seek- 
ers of gain? Certainly not. Our internal re- 
sources are still great; our magazines can again 
be filled — they must be filled; the idea of scar- 
city, from this artificial demand, must be removed. 
This appears to me to be one great remedy. An- 
other, and very principal one, is to reduce the 
quantity of circulating Cash, and means de- 
vised to prevent the necessity of constant, and per- 
petual new emissions for new emergencies. To 
do this, Loans and Taxation must be co- 
operative. Taxation alone, will be too slow and 
dilatory. Loans must, therefore, be adopted; and 
of these I think a foreign Loan must be most eli- 
zible. I dont know how an internal one, in our 
present circumstances, would operate. Iam rather 
of opinion, that, untill the value of the Paper Cur- 
rency is fully ascertained, by the Public, and so 
long as a rapid depreciation is going [on], your 
monied people will rather choose to make the best 
of their money, in some kind of business, than to 
trust to an uncertain future redemption in the 
hands of the Public. Confederation being finished, 
and Funds established, a foreign loan, I think, may 
undoubtedly be obtained; and this improved, in 
sale of Bills of Exchange, at the rates they will 
fetch, and perhaps a part invested, and realized, 
in silver and aaidi brought into the States, and 
delivered for the redemption of 
at such discounted rates, as would be easily com- 


plied to, might be attended with very salutary con- | 


sequences. At same time, in aid of this remedy 
’ J? 


heavy taxation should be kept up; our debts! 


should be paying; our new emissions should be 


a of our Bills, | 


our yearly expenditures should certainly be re- 
duced, by a yearly payment of taxes, and as 
much of the public funded Debt paid, from time to 
time, as circumstances will admit. A youthful, 
growing, vigorous, and industrious nation, need be 
under no great apprehension, from a very consider- 
able public Debt. Peace, Arts, Commerce and in- 
dustry, will soon exonerate such a State. Your fa- 
vor of 16" Novem. is also received, with its several 
inclosures, which are particularly noticed. 
I am with the greatest Respect & Regaru, 
Sir, Your most obedient hble Servant, 
Jon™ TRUMBULL. 
Honorable Henry Laurens Esquire. 


LEBANON, 6" Septem® 1779. 
Dear Sir, 

I nAvVeE the honor and pleasure of your commu- 
nication of the 8 of July last. 

The arrival of Admiral Arbuthnot, the known 
determination of the British Cabinet against this 
State ; the present position of the light ‘Troops on 
Long Island, and other circumstances unite to con- 
firm my apprehension of an almost immediate inva- 
sion. May the Lord of Hosts be our Protector and 
Saviour. 

I have lately received an Answer to my letter of 
the 27" June 1777, addressed to Baron Van Der 
Cappellen. Enclosed, is his original with its en- 
closures, written in French; The protest of the 
City of Amsterdam in Dutch, which [1] wish to 
be returned by Mr. Brown, after communicated to 
Honble Congress. I have a [Qu. no?] transla- 
tion; no person near me is ene to doing it 
well. I am unwilling to trouble you, yet ven- 
ture to ask the Favour to procure me a good trans- 
\lation of the whole. Enclosed is a packet for him, 
prepared in answer — left open for Congress and 
your observation — to communicate so far as you 
think fit and prudent. Please to seal and for- 
ward the same by the first good conveyance. I 
entertain raised expectations of some solid benefit 
to the public from this nobleman. Money and 
goods may be had most advantageously from the 
Hollanders. 

My youngest son, John hath an inclination to 
visit Europe. If he may appear in character, be 
useful to the public, and tom an Emolument for 
himself, shall not set myself in opposition. Is 
there no employment with Doct Franklin, — a 
Secretary, &c. that may be had ?— Shall mention 
the same to our Delegates without further Sollici- 
tation. 

Is there no means to prevent the further depre- 
ciation of our currency? can there be no radical 
cure ? The measures used formerly, in the case of 
lold Tenor bills, answered the end at that time — 
why not at the present ? The bills are of the na- 





as small as possible; and punctually sunk off ;—/ture of Tallies, that each individual may know & 
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bear his burden in an equal proportion. 
preciation will prove more pernicious than depre- 
ciation. Justice ought to be sought for and done 
to all, as far as is possible. Taxation is an infalli- 
ble remedy. A tax nominally high is as easily 
borne as one of a lower denomination, where the 
value is the same. "Tis always best to pay our 
debts, when the means for doing it is in our power, 
which is assuredly the case while the bills, or tal- 
lies, are so equally distributed. 

Is it not high time for Congress to erect and 
establish Boards, of Treasury, of War, of Navy, 
of Appeals, and every other executive part? 
No member of Congress to [be] employed thereon, 
— ’tis burdensome, and on all accounts disagreea- 
ble and detrimental. The apparent frequent calls 
for yeas and nays are unprofitable and dis- 
gusting. 

Let us trust in the Lord, persevere to the end, 
and wait with patience untill our labors are 
crowned with success. 

I am, with great Truth and Regard, 
Dear Sir, Your most obedient hble 
Servant, Jon” TRUMBULL. 

P. S. lease to find means that my letter may 
be Franked to Amsterdam; whatever the charge 
may be, will repaye. 

Honorable Henry Laurens, Esq. 


SALEM WITCHCRAFT 
By S. P. Fow.er, or Danvers Port, Mass. 


Upon examination of the Court Documents, relat- 
ing to this delusion, we are strongly impressed with 
the belief that George Herrick, of Salem, was 
present at the execution of Giles Cory, in the ca- 
pacity of a Deputy Sheriff, and when that unfor- 
tunate old man was pressed to death, was the per- 
son mentioned by Cale’, who, when his tongue was 

ressed out of his mouth, forced it in again with 
fis cane. Perhaps there was no person more ac- 
tively engaged in the prosecution for witchcraft, or 
who afterwards suffered more from the indigna- 
tion and reproach of an afflicted community. He 
himself informs us that for the term of nine 
months and upwards, he was constantly employed 
in serving warrants, and apprehending prisoners, 
attending examinations at courts, and conveying 
prisoners from prison to prison. 
that he was very active at the executions, a swift 
witness against the accused, and visited prisons for 
the purpose of searching prisoners for “ witch 
marks” — it being understood in those days, that 
the devil affixed his mark to those in alliance with 
him, exhibiting itself in the form of a teat or ex- 
crescence, and found to be callous or dead. This 
cruel and detestable examination was performed 


We have proof 


An ap-|upon the body of the old and decrepid George 


|Jacobs, senior, by George Herrick and others, 
and return made to the court as follows : — 


“ The testimony of George Herrick, aged thirty- 
four years, or thereabouts —Testifieth and saith, 
that sometime in May last, by order of their 
Majesties Justices, I went to the prison in Salem 
to search George Jacobs, Sen., and likewise Wm. 
Downton. The Goal keeper, and Joseph Neal, 
Constable, was in prison, and concerned with me 
in the search.— When, under the said Jacob’s 
right shoulder was found a tett, about a quarter of 
an inch long, with a sharp point drawn downwards, 
so that I took a pin from Downton, and run in 
through the said tett, but their was neither water, 
blood or corruption, nor any other matter, and so 
we made return. Wm. Downton Testifyeth to the 
above written. — And we further testify and say, 
that y* said Jacobs was not in the least sensible in 
what we had done, for after I had made return to 
the Magistraits, and returned, I told y* said Jacobs, 
and he knew nothing before. 

Sworn in Court, August 4th, 1692.” 





This most indubitable evidence of the finding 
of a witch mark upon the body of the poor old 
man seems to have sealed his fate ; for he was, with 
John Proctor, forthwith convicted, and sent back 
to prison, where the latter made his will, and they 
were, with several others, hung at Gallows Hill, 
on the 19th of August, 1692. George Jacobs, 
Sen., was ignominiously buried alone, on a Birch 
Plain, on his own farm, at Danvers-Port, where 
his grave can be seen at this day. After the 
delusion had subsided, George Herrick, to judge 
from the following petition, appears to have suf- 
fered severely by poverty and neglect, occasioned, 
we have reason to believe, by his close connection 
with that sad tragedy : 


“ To his Excelency, Sir William Phipps Knight, 
Capt. General Governor of their Majesties Teri- 
tories and Dominion of y* Massachusetts Bay, in 
New England, and to the Hon. William Stough- 
ton, Esq., Lieut.-Governor of said Province — and 
to the Rest of the Honoured Councell — 

The Petition of your Poor Servant, George 
Herrick, Most Humbly Sheweth— That, whereas 
your Excellencies and Honors Poor Petitioner 
having been employed as Marshall and Deputy 
Sheriff for the County of Essex, for the Term of 
nine months and upwards, in Serving of Warrants, 
and apprehending many prisoners, attending Ex- 
aminations, and Courts of Oyer and Terminer, as 
likewise by mittimus and writs of habeas corpus, 
have often conveyed Prisoners unto Pyison, and 
from Prison unto Prison, it hath taken up my whole 
time, and made me Incapable to get any thing for 
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the maintenance of my poor family; and by that | of the Declaration of Independence, one (William 
means become so impoverished that Necessity hath Paca of Maryland) only excepted, —we noticed 
forced me to lay down my place, and must Cer-|an original letter by President Dwight of Yale 





tainly Come to Want, if not in Some Measure 
Supplied — Therefore I humbly beseech your 
Honours to take my Case and Condition so far 
into Consideration That I may have Some Supply 
this winter, That I and my Poor children may not 
be destitute of Sustenance, and so induitably Per- 
ish, for I have been bred a Gentleman, and not 
much used to Work, and am become Despicable 
in these hard times. And that your Excellencies 
and Honors may not imagine that Iam Weary of 
Serving my King and Country ; when my habita- 
tion Graced with plenty in the room of Penury, 
there shall be no service too dangerous and difficult, 


but your Poor Petitioner Will Gladly ee and | 


to the best of my Power accomplish. shall 
wholly Lay myself at your Honourable feet for Re- 
lief, and shall always Pray for your Excellencies 
and Honours health and happiness, and Subscribe 
myself, hopeing for a Generous Return, 
Your Poor and Humble Petitioner, 
Grorce Herrick. 


Dated at Salem, this Eight day of December, in the 
year of our Lord, 1692,” 





WHEN A CENTURY ENDS. 


However insignificant the passion for autograph 
collecting may appear at the first glance, it is rap- 
idly increasing among us, and is becoming an in- 
dispensable aid to the development of the history 
of the past. Our friend, Charles H. Morse, who 
mukes it his vocation, expresses the opinion that 
the two individuals who have achieved the most in | 


| College in reference to the exact period at which 
the eighteenth century ended ;—a point in dis- 
| pute even to this day. 

In the year 1799, two literary gentlemen of 
|New York, having opposite opinions upon this 
| subject, agreed on a wager of a pipe of wine re- 
garding it. They were to abide by the decision 
|of President Dwight and Prof. Meigs. A letter 
| was addressed to each of the referees without any 
|intimation of the wager. After the decision had 
been communicated to the gentlemen, they pre- 
sented a demijohn of wine to Dr. Dwight and 
Prof. Meigs. 

The letter of Dr. Dwight was conclusive, that 
|the century was not completed until the termina- 
ition of the year 1800. We requested Prof. Lef- 
|fingwell to furnish a copy of the letter with his 
| recollection of the circumstances attending its ori- 
gin, with which request he complied. We give the 
letters of Prof. Leflingwell and President Dwight 
below. The judgment of this conservative divine, 
whose theology stands between the extremes of 
Calvin and Arminius, will ever be respected. 


J. 8. L. 





Boston, Nov. 11, 1857. 


Dear Sir. —Imay not remember all the circum- 
stances connected with the origin of President 
| Dwight’s letter on the century question, as nearly 
|forty years have elapsed since they were related 
|to me by my father, but they were essentially, as 
| follows: 

Two gentlemen of New York, entertaining dif- 


the collection of rare autograph manuscripts are | ferent opinions in relation to the precise time when 
Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D. of Albany, N. Y. | the eighteenth century terminated, agreed to refer 





and J. K. Teft, Esq. of Savannah, Ga. We must | 
say for Dr. Sprague that his ardor in the pursuit 
of autographs can be measured only by his devo- 
tion to the sacred ministry. The estimate of fifty 
thousand dollars is, possibly, less than the actual 
value of his collection. Such men are benefactors 
of their country, as they preserve from destruction 
the materials of its history. 

The gathering of autographs originated in Ger- 
many about the year 1550, when persons of qual- 
ity took about with them elegant blank books for 
the signatures of eminent persons or valued friends. 

Probably no person among us has a collection 
of classified sets of autographs equal to that of 
Edward H. Leftingwell, of Boston, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Missouri. 
While luxuriating over the rare autograph manu- 
scripts of eminent persons in this extensive collec- 
tion, — in which are letters by all the signers 


|the disputed question to the President of Yale 
| College, and the Professor of Mathematics in the 
same Institution. 

My father, who was known to them as a friend 
and former pupil of President Dwight, was de- 
sired to write to him, and also to Hon. Josiah 
| Meigs, at that time Professor of Mathematics, (sub- 
sequently, President of the University of Georgia) 
requesting their opinions on the subject. 

The letter received in reply from Professor 
Meigs, whose views were similar to those of Pres. 
Dwight, is not in my possession :—a copy of that 
of the President, I have the pleasure of enclosing, 
agreeably to the wish expressed in yours of the 
7 Inst. 

As you have intimated that you wish this letter 
for publication, it becomes my duty to state, that 
it was published in the “ Missouri Statesman,” and 
perhaps in other Western papers, in 1850, and it 
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is by no means improbable, that it appeared in the 
New York papers soon after it was written. 
I am very respectfully 
Your friend and servant, 
Epwarp H. LerrincweELt. 





New York, Jan’y 23d, 1799. 
Srr, 

In answer to the question, which you proposed 
to me for decision, I observe — 

1st. That in reckoning centurially, we adopt a 
different phraseology from that, which is used in all 
other accounts of time. In speaking of a man’s age, 
we say—This is the thirty-first, or thirty-second, 
year of his age, or, He is in his thirty-first year, &c. 

In speaking of the centurial year, or year of the 
Christian AEra, we say, seventeen hundred and one, 
two ; ninety-eight, nine, &c. Thus we say, A. D. 
1799; & inthe gear of our Lord, seventeen hun- 
dred ninety-nine ; & at times, also; In the seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-ninth year of the Christian 
Era ; expressions exactly equivalent. 

2. The Christian Aira began with the Nativity of 
Christ. 

3. The phrases — the first year, and the year one 
are, I apprehend, exactly equivalent. Of course, 
seventeen hundred ninety-nine, & the seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth year, when applied to the 
present centurial year, are also exactly equivalent. 

4. If these observations are true, the present 
year will not complete the 18th century. 

5. In writing the date of the year, we simply use 
the arithmetical figures ; leaving the words, Jn the 
year of our Lord, to be understood, except in sol- 
emn and dignified transactions. No letter, day 
book or ledger, probably, ever contained these 
words; but all are dated merely with the arith- 
metical figures. From this elliptical manner of 
writing dates, our phraseology, I presume, origi- 
nated. From writing customarily 1700, 501, 602, it 
became the most natural language, to say “ seven- 
teen hundred,” “ five hundred & one,” &e. 

6. As we have continually occasion to mark the 
day § month, in our dates, as well as the year, we 
are necessitated to note the year from ils com- 
mencement. Thus there is the same necessity to 
note the year, on Ist, 2d, 8d, &c. day of January, 
as in any preceding month ; for instance, on the 
31st day of December. Thus we write, 

day — month — year 
10th—Jan’y—1799 
I. E. The tenth day of the month of January, in 
the year seventeen hundred ninety-nine. Thus 
public proclamations are written — “ Given under 
my hand on the tenth day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred, and 
ninety-nine ” — plainly equivalent to the seventeen 
hundred § ninety-ninth year of the Christian era. 





7. In this manner those must have dated, who 
wrote in the first year of the Christian AZra, if we 
suppose them to have dated at all. Otherwise, they 
must have written & said, Jan’y the tenth, in the year 
cipher, or nought—Jan’y 10th, 0. I presume this 
will not be supposed. Suppose the following di- 
visions, thus marked, 


a. ~~ = oo ©. 2 oO 2 


Ais lig Reausshda sees MceRceni Madan Ril ad 


Oe ie Sar ae a a ae Oe ee 


to express the ten first years of the Christian Era. 
Which mode of reckoning these divisions would be 
the mode naturally adopted by the common sense 
of mankind? I think it will be admitted, that the 
lower series of figures must have been thus 
adopted, and that the upper series could not have 
daly entered into any mind. 

There is not any series which begins with a ci- 
pher, unless where mere Indices are intended. 

8. Blair’s Chronology is a complete exhibition of 
the mode of reckoning, which I —— to have 
been adopted from the beginning. Both the cen- 
turies, before, and the centuries after, Christ are 
reckoned by his tables from one to fifty, and from 
Jifty to one hundred inclus* ve. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
[signed] Timotuy Dwicat. 


Mr. Wiit1aM LEFFINGWELL. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Curcaco Historicat Socrery.— (Officers 
Vol. I. p. 17.) September 15, 1857. The regu- 
lar meeting of the Society was held this day; V. 
H. Higgins, Esq., presiding pro tempore, in the 
absence of the regular officers. Letters were read 
from the Hon. A. Feélch, of Michigan, relative to 
the historical sources in California; from Mr. I. 
Hilt of Mount Morris, Illinois, confirming the gen- 
eral correctness of a newspaper report, some 
months since, of the alleged discovery of an ante- 
diluvian well at or near Round Grove Station, on 
the line of the Dixon Air-line Rail Road, and 
from several individuals accepting memberships— 
one from I. H. Burch, Esq., of Chicago, containing 
an enclosed check for one hundred dollars in aid 
of the Society’s objects, which was appropriately 
acknowledged. 

The Secretary reported also a correspondence 
with a friend of this Society in Ireland, and ar- 
rangements contemplated for procuring 4 collee- 
tion in that country of works illustrative of Irish 
history, &c. The Librarian reported the monthly 
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addition of 231 Books, Files, Pamphlets and 
Charts to the Society’s collections. Amendments 
of the Society’s Constitution and By-Laws having 
been submitted and referred,the meeting was ad- 
journed sine die. 

October 20th. The meeting for this month 
was regularly convened at the Society’s rooms, 
William H. Brown, Esq., the President, in the 
chair. 

The Society’s correspondence was duly reported, 
as also the acquisition of 260 Books, Pamphlets, 
Charts, and Newspaper-files — including a volume 
of newspaper excerpts—a considerable part of 
which was comprised in a donation by Andrew I. 
Brown, Esq., of Chicago, of works and collections 
formerly beloiigine to the library of his deceased 
father, the Hon. Henry Brown, Historian of Illi- 
nois. 

An original letter written by Capt. N. Heald, 
then in command at Fort Dearborn, Chicago, and 
bearing date, April 29, 1812, detailing the partic- 
ulars of the massacre in that month at Lee’s farm 
on the South branch of the Chicago River, was 

resented and read to the Society, as a donation 
rom Mr. Samuel C. Clarke, of this city, a grand- 
son of the late Maj. Gen. Hull, among whose 
papers the letter was preserved. The letter 
proved of value in its discovery of details of the 
event referred to previously unknown. 

The Secretary also reported the possession by the 
Society of an extensive and valuable collection of 
MSS.,books, and papers, covering the entire period 
of the modern occupation of Chicago, from the be- 
ginning of the year 1804 to 1825, from which ma 
probably be derived a nearly complete list of all 
the residents in this place during that period, as 
well as approximate estimates of the extent of the 
trade carried on here, during that period, with va- 
rious interior points, including the amount of pel- 
tries collected here, or received in transitu. he 
Society were indebted for this important acquisi- 
tion to John H. Kinzie, Esq., a member of the 
Society, formerly and long connected with the ser- 
vice of the U. States, in the Indian Department. 

Some discussion then followed touching the 
character, and public services to this State of the 
late Hon. Judge Pope, and his valuable influence 
in extending its Northern boundary, so as to em- 
brace within its limits, (originally restricted to the 
Southern margin of Lake Michigan,) that portion 
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of the Lake coast, which gives it so important a 

articipation in the commerce of the American 
ay thus providing a salutary counterpoise to 
the geographical tendency of all its neranteeg 
water-courses to a confluence with the Mississippi, 
the political consequences of which were forcibly 
exhibited by Judge Pope, then a delegate in the 
U. 8. Congress—upon which, a resolution was 
moved and adopted expressive of respect for the 
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memory of Judge Pope, and providing for the 
early preparation of a suitable memorial of his 
life, character and public services. 

The sad and sudden death of John High, Jun., 
Esq., a resident member of the Society, at the late 
calamitous fire in this city, was then announced. 
Appropriate resolutions were offered by the Hon. 
W. B. Ogden and adopted by the meeting. Mr. 
Ogden was requested to provide a memorial of 
the late Mr. High, to be placed on the Society’s 
files. The meeting was then adjourned. 





MARYLAND. 


Maryianp Hisroricat Socrery.— (Offi- 
cers, Vol. I. p. 77). The first regular meeting 
after the summer recess was held at the Society’s 
rooms, in Baltimore, on the evening of Thursday, 
October 1st, 1857. 

Additions to the Society’s collections were an- 
nounced as having been received since the last 
report, from several institutions and friends of the 
Society. 

The committee on Honorary membership nom- 
inated Prof. George Tucker, of Philadelphia, who 
was elected. 

The following gentlemen, nominated at the last 
meeting, were elected active Members: Henry M. 
Bash, Edward D. Kemp, D. P. Montague, Augus- 
tus Mathiot. 

Dr. Steiner announced that he had presented to 
the American Scientific Association, at its late 
meeting at Montreal, the Society’s invitation to 
hold its next annual meeting in the city of Balti- 
more, and that it had been accepted. The meet- 
ing would be held on the last Wednesday in 
April, 1858. A local committee had been ap- 
pointed, of which Hon. Thomas Swann had been 
made chairman; and it was hoped that the citi- 
zens of Baltimore as well as its literary and scien- 
tific associations, would liberally sustain the invita- 
tion. A committee of consultation must be ap- 
pointed to confer with the Local committee and 
aid in the arrangements for the reception and 
accommodation of the members, and men of sci- 
ence from abroad. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to 
serve upon this committee: Charles F. Mayer; 
Hon. W. F. Giles, Dr. Bordley, George W. War- 
dour, Llewellyn F. Barry, Mr. Wassche, J. D. 
Pratt. 

The committee on Natural History stated that 
the cases ordered for their use were nearly com- 
pleted, and they would soon proceed to arrange 
the Society’s collections. 

Mr. Streeter gave a brief account of his recent 
visit to Pennsylvania, and explorations for the 
purpose of ascertaining the exact locality of the 
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“ Susquehanna Fort,” noted in the earlier history 
of Maryland, in which he believed he had 
succeeded. 

Arrangements were made for resuming the So- 
ciety’s social meetings or soirees, to be held on the 
third Thursday of each month, during the winter. 
The Society adjourned to the first Thursday in 
November. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New ENGLAND HisroricaL AND GENEALOGI- 
caAL Sociery.— (Officers, Vol. I. p. 46). A 
stated meeting was held in Boston on Wednesday, 
December 2, 1857, Rev. Martin Moore, in the 
chair. 

The library committee made a report of the do- 
nations since the last meeting, afver which Mr. 
Drake, the corresponding secretary, read letters 


of acceptance from Hon. Reuben H. Walworth, of 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Henry D. Paine, M. D., 


of Albany, N. Y., and John L. Blake, Esq., of 


Orange, N. J., as corresponding members; and 
from Ezra Wilkinson, Esq., of Dedham, Winslow 
Lewis, M. D. and J. Colburn, Esq., of Boston, as 
resident members. Seven resident and four cor- 
responding members were elected. 

Mr. Ephraim G. Ware, of Boston read a paper 
on the life and mechanical genius of Joseph Pope. 
The paper consisted chiefly of an interesting letter 
from a daughter of Mr. Pope, now living at an ad- 
vanced age, addressed to her children. Mr. Pope 
was born at Boston Feb. 1, 1750 and learned the 
watchmakers’ trade which he carried on in his na- 
tive town. In 1786 he finished an Orrery upon 
which he had been engaged for nine or ten years. 
He had quite an inventive genius and a great love 
for scientific studies ; and was much respected by 
the leading men of Boston. 

Wm. M. Cornell, M. D., read a review of Glid- 
don and Nott’s “ Typesof Mankind.” The paper 
was principally devoted to a vindication of the 
translators of the Bible from charges in that book. 
He proved these charges to be unjust. It was a 
very able performance. 

Mr. Burnham read a paper a age by Gen. 
Wm. H. Sumner, of Jamaica Plain, (who could 
not conveniently attend,) upon Gen. Warren and 
his conduct at the Battle of Bunker Hill. In 1825, 
Gen. Sumner gave the following toast at the 
Fourth of July celebration in Boston, as the senti- 
ment contained in the dying words of Warren to 
those who were near him when he fell: “ Jama 
dead man! Fight on my brave fellows for the salva- 
tion of your country!” This led to a discussion in 
the public papers of that day between Gen. Sum- 
ner and Dr. Waterhouse, the latter of whom 
doubted whether Warren really uttered those words, 
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but appears afterwards to have been satisfied 
that he did. Gen. Sumner’s authority was Amos 
Foster, of Tewksbury, (then living,) who was near 
Warren when he fell, and heard the words. The 
paper will probably be printed in full. 

Col. Samuel Swett asked permission to correct 
a statement which he made at a former meeting, 
to the effect that Aaron Burr, being too poor to 
pay for his passage from London to this country in 
1812, worked his passage home. This he found 
was erroneous, though he had received it from a 
person that he thought would not be likely to be 
mistaken. He had since received a letter on the 
subject from Capt. Nichols, of Newburyport, who 
was a fellow-passenger with Burr. They came in 
the Aurora, Captain Potter, and Burr, who was 
very poor and not able to pay a full passage, came 
incog. He registered his name as Adolphus Ar- 
nold. Col. Swett related a number of interesting 
anecdotes of Burr, some of which had never been 
printed, he thought. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. 
Ware, Dr. Cornell, Gen. Sumner, and Col. Swett, 
and copies of their papers were requested for the 
archives. 


MICHIGAN. 


Strate Historicat Socrety or MICHIGAN. 
(Officers, Vol. I. p. 276.)— A monthly meeting 
was held in Detroit on Thursday evening, Nov. 5. 
A large number of donations of books, manu- 
scripts, and newspapers was announced. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were nominated for member- 
ship, namely: Active.— Peter Desnoyer and 
Henry R. Mizner, of Detroit; Jesse Johnson, of 
Saginaw; Tacitus Bird, of Sault Ste Marie; and 
Mrs. P. M. Everett, of Marquette. Correspond- 
ing. — Col. William Elliott, of Niles. Honorary. — 
Hon. John Law, of Vincennes. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY InstTITUTE.— A bi-weekly meeting 
was held at Albany on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
25, the president, Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn, in the 
chair. 

Valuable donations from several gentlemen 
were announced; after which Mr. Munsell read a 
paper on the History of Printing in America. 
“The paper was curious and interesting,” says the 
Albany Journal, “as may well be supposed, from 
Mr. Munsell’s extensive researches, as an antiqua- 
rian and as a printer.” 


New York Historicat Society. (Officers, 
Vol. I. p. 48.) —The Historical Society held one 
of its usual meetings on Tuesday evening, Hon. 


Luther Bradish, the president, in the chair. 
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Some miscellaneous business was transacted.| phied with the victories of peace. It is respected 


It was unanimously resolved that a course of lec- 
tures should be delivered before the Society during 
the present winter. 

e paper of the evening was read by Alfred 
B. Steet Roa. of Albany, the subject being “ The 
Battle of Saratoga.” 

The speaker designated this action as the turn- 
ing point of the Revolution. He glanced briefly 
over the grave events that nee the battle. 
These circumstances and the history of the details 
of the conflict are found in all systematic histo- 
rians. There appeared to be no neéw view of 
these transactions which the speaker might be 
anxious to present and enforce. His language 
was graphic and occasionally florid. The loss of 
the British was given as seven hundred, and the 
loss of the Americans at only one hundred and 
fifty. Burgoyne’s subsequent movements were 
very distinctly delineated. The number of pris- 
oners surrendered at the capitulation was stated 
as over seven thousand, among whom were several 
generals and members of Parliament. Burgoyne 
returned to England, defended in the Commons 
the resistance of the colonists, and was instru- 
mental in the subsequent approaches to a pacifica- 
tory acknowledgment of our national independ- 
ence. To the success of this battle our Repub- 
lican nationality might fairly be said to be owing. 
It destroyed the military prestige of the English. 

The speaker concluded thus: 

“ The stars of the new flag represented the new 
constellation of States rising in the West. The 
idea was taken from the constellation Lyra, which 
in the hands of Orpheus, signified harmony. The 
blue of the field was taken from the edges of the 
covenanters’ banner in Scotland, significant also 
of the league and covenant of the United Colonies 
against oppression, incidentally involving the vir- 
tues of vigilance, perseverance and justice. The 
stars were disposed in a circle, symbolizing the 
perpetuity of the Union, the ring, like the circling 
serpent of the Egyptians, signifying eternity. The 
thirteen stripes showed with the stars the number 
of the united colonies, and denoted the subordina- 
tion of the States to the Union, as well as equality 
among themselves. The whole was a blending 
of the various flags previous to the Union flag, 
namely, the red flags of the army and the white 
ones of the floating batteries. The red color, 
which, in Roman days, was the signal of defiance, 
denotes daring, and the white, purity. 

“ What eloquence do the stars breathe when 
their full significance is known! A new constel- 
lation! Union! perpetuity! A covenant against 


throughout the earth as the flag of the Free. 


“Then success to the flag of our nation 
May its folds all around us be spread; 
It is blazoned with deeds of the valiant, 
And sacred with names of the dead. 


“ The stars are the symbol of union, — 
May they ever in unity wave, 
The white is the emblem of honor, 
And the red is the blood of the brave 


“ Then success to the flag of the nation, 
May it sweep o’er the Jand and the sea, 
O, wherever its splendor is darting, 
That it darted to nought but the free. 


“Let us keep its bright glories unsullied, 
Sustain it on ocean and shore, 
Rear it high, 2 broad beacon of freedom 
To the world, until time is no more.” 


eee cheers. ] 

Rev. Dr. Osgood moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Street. The Secretary produced the origi- 
nals of the Gates and Burgoyne capitulation cor- 
respondence, which was curiously scanned by 
several members. The vote of thanks being car- 
ried, the Society adjourned. — N. Y. Times. 





OHIO. 


Fire Lanps Historicat Socrery. — The 
first annual meeting of the Fire Lands Historical 
Society took place in Norwalk on Thursday last, 
and was tolerably well attended by the old set- 
tlers. Hon. Elisha Whittlesey was present, and 
delivered the address. 

The address of Mr. Whittlesey is very highly 
spoken of. The speaker gave a very interesting 
and instructive history of the Western Reserve, 
commencing with the original grants of territory, 
by King Charles the II.; also of the Fire Lands, 
and the origin of the name. We understand that 
it is to be published. Several interesting reports, 
the history in brief, of some of the “ Pioneers” of 
the Fire Lands, were also read before the meeting. 

In the Town Hall a bountiful repast was 
spread, of which all were invited to partake, and 
for which they were mainly indebted to the ladies 
of Norwalk. 

The origin of the name “Fire Lands,” is as fol- 
lows: During the Revolutionary war, the British 
burned certain towns in Connecticut—as Nor- 
walk, Fairfield and Danbury. At the close of the 


appression! Justice, equality, subordmation, cou-| war, when Connecticut ceded her Western Re- 


rage and purity. 
* And where now is not that banner known ? 
Trophied with victories in war, and doubly tro- 


serve lands, the government granied fise handred 
thousand acres to those who had suffered by the 
burning of the towns above named. These lands 
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were located, by townships, in Huron and Erie | from a paper he is preparing on the Rev. Ebenezer 
counties, and were called, very appropriately, | Kinnersley and his connection with Dr. Franklin 


1858.] 
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“Fire Lands.”— Cincinnati Gazette, Thursday, 
Nov. 26th, 1857. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Historicat Socrety or PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Officers, Vol. I. p. 81.— This society held its 
stated monthly meeting on Monday, November 
9th, 1857, Dr. George it. Burgin presiding. 

The Corr®sponding Secretary read a very in- 


teresting letter from Hon. N. P. Trist, accepting | 


membership in the society, and giving at some length 
his views as to the objects of an Historical Society. 

The Librarian read a list of donations to the 
library, since the last meeting, consisting of books 
and manuscripts. 

Mr. Etting read two reports of a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Councils of the city of Philadel- 
phia, to procure an appropriate residence for the 

resident of the United States. They were pre- 
sented to Councils Nov. 1st, and Nov. 22d, 1790. 

Mr. George M. Conarroe read a paper, dated 
Feb. 19, 1777, in the handwriting of Samuel 
Huntington (signer of the Declaration of Inde- 

endence, and President of Congress), which was 
interesting as an illustration of the slew eradication 
of old prejudices, even at the time when “ liberty” 
was the popular watchword. 

Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, in 1721, as is well known, 
first introduced into America the practice of inocu- 
lation for small-pox, and rendered himself very 
odious to many in Boston and vicinity on that ac- 
count; so much so, that, for a time, it was danger- 
ous for him to travel in the evening. He died in 
1766, and, according to some of his biographers, 
lived to see the prejudices against him aint die 
away, and inoevlation universally practised. That 
this was not entirely the case, seems to be shown 
by this paper, which recites the presentment by 
two grand jurors, for the County of New London, 
of Dr. Elisha Tracy, of Norwich, Conn., “for 
communicating the small-pox by inoculation to 
Elijah Lathrop and Benjamin Ward, both of Nor- 
wich, aforesaid, and sundry other persons, against 
the peace, and contrary to the laws of this State.” 
And Dr. Elisha Tracy, pleading guilty before 
Samuel Huntington, Associate Justice, was held 
in a recognizance of sixty pounds to appear and 
answer before the County Gaon. 


The Librarian stated, that the Executive Com-| 


mittee, to whom the Society had referred a reso- 
lution relative to the publication of a new volume, 
had passed the resolution with some modification, 
and that the subject was now before the Trustees 
of the Publication Fund. 
Mr. Horatio G. Jones then read brief extracts 
VOL. Il. 8 


oa 


in his electrical discoveries. 

Mr. Townsend Ward read an obituary of Hon. 
Richard Smith, author of the Journal of Congress, 
from 1775 to 1776; and also two letters to Judge 
Smith, one written by Dr. Smallett and the other 
by Francis Hopkinson. : 

| The Society was then adjourned by the presid- 
ing officer. 


TENNESSEE. 


TennessEE State Historicat Socrery. 
(Officers, Vol. I. p. 180.) —The monthly meeting 
was held at the Capitol in Nashville, on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 3d. Prof. J. B. Lindsley 
stated that since the last meeting, Gen. William 
| Moore had presented to the society the flag borne 
by the first ar that marched to Nashville 
|when war was declared with Great Britain in 

1812. (See Vol. I. p. 370.) <A vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to Gen. Moore for his 
‘valuable present. A large number of contribu- 
tions were made at this meeting, for which the 
thanks of the society were presented to the 
| donors. 

| Prof. G. S. Blackie and Randall W. McGavock, 
| Esq., were unanimously elected members. 

Letters from Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, Dr. Samuel Hay- 
ward, of Philadelphia, and George Burt, Esq., of 
St. Augustine, Fla. accepting membership, and 
returning thanks for the complix.2nt, were read 
by the Secretaries. 

On motion of Prof. Lindsley, a committee con- 
sisting of A. W. Putnam, Dr. Felix Robinson, and 
| A. Nelson, was appointed to memorialize the 
| Legislature now in session, for aid to assist in car- 
rying out the purposes of the society. 

The next meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
| December first. 





Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Paper CURRENCY OF THE PROVINCE OF 
| Georc1a.—I have before me several specimens 
of the provincial paper currency of Georgia. 
They are interesting not alone from their blazonry 
of red and black, their quaint and ornate borders, 
elaborate with astronomical signs and printers’ 
ornaments, and their rudely-executed cuts, per- 
haps among the first efforts of Georgia engravers; 
| but also from the names they bear, of men whose 
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subsequent career in their country’s service, has not further trace the names of Milledge and others 
served to endear their memory, not alone to Geor-|who, with him, formed the council of safety; of 
gians, but to all Americans. Clay, who long and faithfully represented the 
Gray Elliot and Noble Wimberly Jones were| province in Continental Congress; or of Jones, 
among the representatives to the first provincial|who was chosen one of the first delegates to the 
assembly, convened by Sir James Wright, the last) Provincial Congress, and afterwards distinguished 
royal Governor of Georgia. (M’Call’s Hist. I, p.| himself as an able and experienced officer during 
285.) Captains Milledge and Powell were prom-|the war. They have all a reputation not limite 
inent actors in the stamp-act troubles. (Dr.|by the boundaries of their native state. 
Stevens’s Disc. in Georgia Hist., Coll.'II. p. 8.)| Should the republication of these interesting 
Joseph Clay, William Young, N. W. Jones, and|mementos of ante-revolutionary times call forth 
Samuel Farley were among the committee ap-|additional facts or documents concerning the 
inted in August, 1774, to receive subscriptions| signers of these notes, or serve to bring to light 
for the citizens of Boston, who were then suffering|other and earlier issues of paper money in this 
from the effects of the famous “ Port Bill.” (Ste-|province, they would prove of no little value, in- 
vens Disc. p. 22; M’Call IL. 43.) Wesurely need|dependently of their own rarity and interest. 





[No. I. Size, 54 by 44 in.] 

HIS Certiricate of ONE POUND | Sterling, due from his Majesty’s Province of | Grorata, 
for the Encouragement of SETTILERS and | rebuilding the COURT-HOUSE in Savannau, 
shall pass | current, and be taken in all Payments to the Treasurer of | this Province, until the first 
Day of March, in the Year of | our Lonp One Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy- | one, and no 

longer. Dated the Day of ! Anno Domini, 1766. | . 
[Signed] Gr. Elliott. SAVANNAH 

1. 

Court-Hovse. 


[The words, “ This Certificate of One Pound Sterling,” in the first and second lines; “* Georgia ” and “settlers” in line three ; 
* Court House in Savannah,” line four ¢ “ One Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy-,” line seven ;“ Dated the Day of,” line 
eight ; and “ Anno Domini,” line nine, are printed with red ink. Between the two asterisks and the words “ Court House,” in the 
lower right hand corner, is a small cut of a building at the end of an avenue of trees, probably intended to represent the Court’ 
House at Savannah. The above bill and the two following ones have a border around them.) 


[No. II. Size, 54 by 44 in.] 
oe CERTIFICATE of ONE | POUND STERLING, due from His Lees PROVINCE 
of GHORGEA, for | rebuilding the LIGHT-HOUSE ON TYBEE | ISLAND, shall pass 
current and be taken in all | Payments to the Treasurer of this Province, until the | first Day of 
May, in the Year of Our Lorp, One | Thousand Seven Hundred and Seventy-two, and no | 


longer. Dated the Day of MAY, | ANNO DOMINI 1769. | 
[Signed] a N. W. Jones, | 
=“ John Milledge. | 
i 


[The words “ This Certificate of One,” in the first line; ‘Light House on Tybee Island,” lines four and five ; and “ Anno 
Domini,” line ten, are in redink. At the lowor corner, on the right, is a cut of lizght-house. ] 


o. IIL. Size 54 by 43 in.] 
GEORGIA, 1773. : ” te ; No. * | 
HIS CERTIFICATE entitles the Bearer to THE | SUM OF TWENTY SHILLINGS, being 
issued ee the Purposes mentioned in an Act entitled,“ An Act for faning | be his Majest 
the Sum of FOUR THOUSAND TWO | HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINE POUNDS, and [ 
for empowering the Commissioners therein named to stamp, imprint, sign, | and issue, Paper Certifi- 
cates, to the Amount of the said Sum of Four | Thousand Two Hundred and Ninety-Nine Pounds, 
for the Uses and Pur- | poses therein mentioned,” and 1s to be received in all Payments made to | the 
Treasurer of this Province only, and for any Person carrying the same | to the Treasurer to be ex- 
changed for current Money, UNTIL THE | TWENTY-NINTH DAY OF SEPTEMBER, One 
Thou- | sand Seven Hundred and Seventy-Six, AND NO LONGER; and | if not brought in to the 
Treasurer to be exchanged by that Time, the | Publick of this Province will not be liable to make 
Provision for the same. [ [Signed.] J. E. Powell, Joseph Clay, 
W. Young, Sam. Farley. 
N. W. Jones, 


* These brackets are in the original ; the others indicate matter added, 
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[The words “ This Certificate,” and “The sum of Twenty Shillings,” in the second and third lines ; “‘Four Thousand Two 
TMundred and Ninety-nine Pounds,” lines five and six ; and “ until the Twenty-Ninth day of September,” lines twelve and thirteen, 


1858.] 





and ‘‘and no longer,” line fourteen, are in red ink.) 


° 
To the above I would add a specimen of the mee | 
while it was yet a colony, as given in Stevens’s History (I. 


“GEORGIA BILL OF EXCHANGE, | 
PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. | 


established for Georgia by the Trustees, 
p- 311). 
A. No. I. | 


Westminster, 24th July, 1735. | 


Thirty days after sight, we, the Trustees for Establishing the Colony of Georgia, in America, 
promise to pay this, our Sola Bill of Exchange, to James ch OA Esq., or his order, the sum of 


One Pound Sterling, at our office at Westminster, to answer the li 


e value received by him in Geor- 


gia, on the issue hereof, as testified by indorsement herein, signed by himself. 


£1 0 0. 


“Sealed by order of the Common Council of the said Trustees for Establishing the Colony of 
S. 


Georgia in America.” 





SrwALi. —In the “ Pedigree of Sewall,” pub- 
lished in the folio edition of Mr. Drake’s History 
of Boston, the month and day of the death of 
Henry Sewall, of Coventry, Eng., (who died in 
1628,) the earliest known ancestor of this family, 
appears to be wanting. By the following memo- 
randa, made by Judge Sewall, while in England, 
in the year 1689, 1 learn that he died April 16, 
1628, and that his will was proved at the Prerog- 
ative Court of Canterbury, at London, June 30, 
1628 :— 


“TIenry Sewall, late of Coventry, Alderman, 
died April 16, quarto Caroli. Mr. Henry Sewall, 
his son, was then forty (sic) years old. As per 
Decree of the Court of Wards.” 

* * + 

“Mr. Sewall’s Will was proved Junij. ult., 1628. 

Cur. Preerog., Cant., Lond.” 


The foll6wing memorandum, I suppose, refers 
to the years in which Mr. Sewall was Mayor of 
Coventry : — 

“Hen. Sewall, 1587. 
“ Hen*, Sewall, 1606.” 
PISCATAQUA. 





First “ THANKSGIVING” IN New York. — 
The first Thanksgiving Proclamation issued in this 
State emanated from the splended pen of Gov. 
De Witt Clinton (long be his memory green in 
our souls!), in the year of 1825. This was the 
introduction of that Annual Observance in the 
Empire State, which has since been religiously 
continued. — Albany Journal. 


QUERIES. 


TRANSLATION OF BriIssOT DE WARVILLE’S 
TRAVELS, BY JOEL Bartow. —A translation 
of Brissot de Warville’s ‘New Travels in the 
United States of America, performed in 1788,” 


was printed at London (Jordan: 8vo. pp. 483), 
in 1792, and re-printed, with some omissions, at 
New York, the same year (T. & J. Swords, for 
Berry and Rogers; 12mo., pp. xxvi., 264). Has 
any biblfographer noted the fact that this transla- 
tion was made by Joel Barlow ? 

The original work was published at Paris, 1791, 
in three vols. 8vo., the third volume being a new 
edition of Brissot and Claviére’s “De la France et 
des Etats Unis,” &c., first printed in 1787, and 

ublished in an English translation, London, 1788. 

‘he translation of 1792 comprises only the first 
and second volumes of the French. The preface 
is dated, “ London, Feb. 1, 1792.” 

It appears, from a comparison of this translation 
with the manuscript one hereafter noticed, that 
Barlow made two copies of his work, one of which 
he disposed of in England, and the other was sent 
in the summer of 1791, to the United States, with 
the following letter to his friend, Nathaniel Barret, 
Esq., of Boston : — 

“ Paris, 13 July, 1791. 

“Tam going to offer you the trouble, my dear 
Sir, of disposing of a translation of Warville’s 
Travels, to the best advantage for me. It appears 
to me to be a work that will be much read in 
America, both from the nature of the subject and 
the reputation of the traveller. A bookseller in 
Philadelphia could doubtless afford to give a 
higher price for the copy than one in any other 
part of America, partly because that town is at 
present more the centre of public attention, and 
contains more readers, and partly because the 
society of the Quakers, and other subjects relative 
to that part of the United States, occupy a great 
wean of the work. If it were published at 

hiladelphia, it would doubtless have a more rapid 
sale; but, on the other hand, it will not. answer to 
be too rigid in the bargain; because any printer 
who can obtain a copy in French, may easily ob- 
tain a translation, on paying the ordinary price for 
the labor of translating. The means that you will 
have in your hand to obtain a price beyond that 
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of the labor of translating, must arise from your 
having the work ready finished; for this purpose, 
it may be worthy of attention, to prevent apy 
French copy from falling into the hands of any 
bookseller, or of any one who will be interested to 
furnish another copy. 

“If you should think proper to offer it at Phila- 


delphia, I should suppose that Mr. Carey would | 
Should you not be at| 


robably be the man. 
Philade phia yourself in time to make the bargain, 
I would thank you to send it to my friend, Mr. 
Oliver Wolcott, Auditor, who will make the best 
terms possible for me. 

“ If either you or the bookseller should think it 
useful to let the name of the Translator be known, 
I have no objection to it; but I should not choose 
to have my name in the book, though I think the 
work will be useful. 

“If any conveyance of the copyright should be 
thought necessary to the printer, I hereby convey 
the property of it to you, and you are consequent- 
ly authorized to convey it as you think proper. 

“T am, my dear Sir, with great respect and 
esteem, Your obliged friend and humble servant, 
“ Natu. BaRRET, Esq. JoEL BaRLow.” 


This letter, and the manuscript translation 
which accompanied it, are in the library of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, where they were 
deposited (among the Wolcott Papers) several 
years ago. Whether the work was disposed of to 

r. Carey, or other American publisher, does 
not appear. Probably, however, the receipt of 
printed copies of the English edition spoiled the 
sale of this, or enabled the New York publisher to 
anticipate the issue of a copyright edition. The 
manuscript bears the marks of careful revision, in 
corrections, erasures and notes by another hand 
than the translator’s. These are most numerous 
in that part of the work which relates to the city 
of Philadelphia, to the Society of Quakers, their 
dress, manners, &c., and appear to have been 
made by Miers Fisher, Esq. (a member of that 
society). In Letter xx1x. (XXVIL., p. 189 of New 
York edition), where the author introduces some 
observations of his “friend Myers Fisher, who 
endeavors to explain the characters of men from 
the physical circumstances that surround them,” 
&c., the whole passage is marked out, and a note 
in the margin, “ He has altogether mistaken my 
meaning.” 

The Translator’s Preface is the same with that 
of the New York re-print, with two additional 
paragraphs especially addressed to American 
readers; and is dated at “ Paris, June 20, s — 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


De Yuurers.—In M. Gayarré’s Hist. of 
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Louisiana (French Domination), I., 100, reference 
is made to Nyon de Villiers, “ a chivalrous officer, 
who had highly distinguished himself in battle 
against the English, and who had the honor to 
force Washington to capitulate at Fort Necessity 
on the 4th of July, 1756.” 

Passing by the misprint in the year, which was 
1754 (not 1756), does not Mr. Gayarré confound 
Nyon de Villiers, the commandant of Rort Char- 
tres, with his brother Coulon-Villiers, who was the 
officer to whom Washington capitulated 4th July, 
1754, according to Sargent Expedition of Gen. 
Braddock, 49; Duke de Choiseul’s Memorial, N. 
York, 1757, p. 103; Pennsylvania Col. Rec., VI. 
55. *+* 





Capt. CALLENDER. — In Lossing’s Field Book 
of the Revolution, there is an account of a Capt. 
Callender, of Massachusetts. There lived and 
died here, some years ago, a Capt. Thomas Cal- 
lender, of your region, a very interesting man. 
He claimed to be a Continental officer, and was 
so recognized by my grandfather, a Major of the 
Continental Line of North Carolina. Was he the 
man referred to by Lossing ? Care FEAR. 

WILMINGTON, N. C., Nov. 29, 1857. 





Denison. — Are any descendants, in the male 
line, of Maj. General Daniel Denison, formerly 
of Ipswich, Mass., now living? Of of Edward 
Denison, of Roxbury, his brother ? C. H. D. 

WESTERLY, R, I., Nov. 1857. 





Putnam’s Woir Den.— Yesterday a party 
of students, for a vacation ramble, paid a visit to 
“Wolf’s Den,” the scene of Putnam’s adventure 
with the wolf. In a sketch of Putnam’s life, b 
Mr. Peabody, in Sparks’s Am. Biog., the cave is 
thus described : 

“Tt is entered by an aperture about two feet 
square, on the side of a huge ledge of rock. The 
pathway descends fifteen feet obliquely from the 
entrance, then pursues a horizontal direction for 
ten feet, and thence ascends gradually about fif- 
teen feet to its extremity, being in no part wider 
than three feet, nor high enough to permit a man 
to stand upright.” 

Now, in reality, it is all of three feet square at 
the mouth, and descends at a small inclination 
for abouttwenty feet. Here the rocks are entirely 
closed up, and no opening could be found, though, 
for at least half an’ hour, we dug earnestly. The 
tradition among the people is, that it extends 
much farther into the side of the hill. The scene 
is wild and romantic. Can any correspondent 
give the first published account of the adventure ? 

8. C. E. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov, 25, 1857. 
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SocreTy ror Promotine Rericious KNow.- 
EDGE AMONG THE GERMANS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
—It appears from Thomas's History of Printing 
(II. pp. 56, 337—840), thata = for the German 
language was established in Philadelphia as early 
as 1755, “ at the expense of a society in London,” 
instituted for the purpose of “ promoting religious 
knowledge among the German emigrants in Penn- 
sylvania.” The Rev. Dr. William Smith, subse- 

juently Provost of the College and Academy of 

hiladelphia, was the agent of the English society, 
and had the direction of the press, from which 
were issued “ school books and religious tracts in 
the German language,” and also a newspaper, 
printed by Anthony Armbruster. This paper, 
the title of which Thomas does not give, was in 
course of publication in 1758, as — from al- 
lusions to it in the “ American Magazine” for 
January of that year, and also in the Journals of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly for 1757-8. 

I would like to obtain more definite information 
with regard to this society, its history, names of 

rominent members, &c. 

I should also like a list of the religious and other 
books and tracts issued from its Philadelphia 
printing house ; the names of authors, translators, 
or editors; dates, imprints, &c. 

Also the title of the newspaper, the length of its 
publication, and any information concerning it, 


additional to that given by Thomas. peees, 





Battry.—1. Richard Bailey, who died in 
Rowley, Mass., sometime between 1647 and 1649, 
left a wife Ednah, that soon after married Ezekiel 
Northend. What was the maiden name of 
Ednah? Their son called one Wm. Holstead, 
(who died previous to 1667,) his uncle. Dea. 
Joseph, son of Richard and Ednah Bailey, settled 
on the river Merrimac in that part of Rowley 
which was the east precinct of Bradford, and now 
is Groveland, had by Abigail, his wife, eight 
children, three of them sons; Richard, b. 1675, 
who was chosen deacon of that church, after his 
father died, settled on the homestead; Joseph, 
born 1683, settled in W. Newbury; and John, 
born 1692, settled in that part of Haverhill now 
called Methuen. What was the maiden name of 
Abigail ? and who are the descendants of their 
daughter Sarah, born 1694, that married James 
Davis in Haverhill ? 

2. James Bailey settled in Rowley, where his de- 
scendants have since lived. Was he a brother to 
Richard above ? 

3. John Bailey, and son John, early settlers of 
ae and Newbury, some of whose descend- 
ants still reside in those places, appear to have 
been not very near relation to Richard and James. 
Who can say whether they were or not ? 


4. Other races of the name of Bailey live in 
America. Who can give us any information in 
regard to the origin of each of them ? A. P. 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 





AmERICAN. Musica InstruMENTs. — The 
Banjoe is strictly an American instrument, charac- 
teristic of southern life, being originally formed 
out of an old broomstick, attached to an empty 
gourd. The “serpent” is also of United States 
origin. It was very popular in its day; enliven- 
ing many processions, and cheering on the old 
revolutionists in their righteous struggles to main- 
tain their hard-earned Liberty. I desire to know 
what other instruments owe their birth to this 
country ? S. W. F. 

New York, Nov. 14, 1857. 





THe Psatms oF Davip 1x METRE As USED 
BY THE Kirk oF ScotLtanp.—I have in my 
possession a small volume entitled, “ The Psalms 
of David in Metre; Translated and diligently 
compared with the Original Text and former 
Translations. More plain, smooth, and agreeable 
to the text than any Laveteiiee. Allowed by the 
Authority of the General Assembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland, and | to be sung in Con- 
gregations and Families. Philadelphia: William 
S. Young, 173 Race-street; 1849.” 

When was the first edition of these Psalms 
printed in the United States? Are they exclu- 
sively used in public and private worship by any 
body of Christians in this country ? 8. 

Corna, N. Y. 





Mitre Worn BY AN AMERICAN EpIscopaL 
BisHop. — Bishop Meade, in his late work on the 
“Old Churches of Virginia,” mentions the fact 
that the Richt Rev. Dr. Claggett, for some time 
Bishop of Maryland, wore a mitre whilst officiat- 
ing at the consecration of a church in Virginia. 
Query. — Was not this the only instance of the 
use of a mitre by a Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
~~ Church in this country ? L. (25 


HINEBECK, Nov. 16. 





Rev. Wit11am Leveripce.—In the sketch 
of this clergyman’s life, in Thompson’s Long 
Island, I., 480; II., 143, his death is stated to have 
occurred in 1692. Prime, who copies Thompson, 
though without any credit, likewise says that Mr. 
Leverich died in 1692, “as nearly as can be as- 
certained.” — Hist. of Long Island, 301. Riker, 
on the contrary, says that he died in 1677.— 
Hist. of Newtown, L. I., p. 98. Unfortunately 
neither of these writers gives his authority spe- 
cially for his date. Which is the correct one? If 
either, on what authority ? ** 
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Le GRAND VoyYAGEuR. —In the third vol., at 
p- 38 of the Catalogue des livres de la Biblio- 
théque de feu M. le Duce de Ja Valliere, Paris, 
1783, is the following title of a part of a work on 
America: 

“ Relation du grand Voyageur, de ce qu’il a vu 
de plus remarquable dans les principales parties 
de Ehsoedanst avec les portraits des Rois, and 
des sujets des diverses contrées, in 8 fig.” 

To this title the editor adds the following note : 
“Ce Voyage est tiré d’un autre Ouvrage; il com 
mence a la signature C.” 

What is the name of this other work, of which 
the above is said to be a part, and who was the 
“Grand Voyageur”? E. 

GENERAL WILLIAM GoFFE, one of the Regi- 
cides, fled from England and came to Boston in 
1660. Are any of his descendants in the United 
States ? D. G. (2.) 





Marron. —In some of our late papers has been 
announced the death of Madam Ebzabeth Marion 
Richbourg, “at the residence of her son-in-law, 
East Tennessee. She was a daughter of Joseph 
Marion, and related to the Southern Marions, and | 
died at an advanced age.” 

Was she related by parentage to the Joseph 
Marion, of Boston, of 1740? Who were her 
parents, and where did they reside? What is the | 
name of her son-in-law in E. T.? 


A SusscriBer. 

Book PRINTED IN 1446 witH A Dare. = 
I. p. 33 ") —In the proceedings of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
published in your November number, I notice that 
a book bearing date, 1446, is mentioned as having 
been exhibited by Mr. Pulsifer, at a previous 
meeting of that society. 

Mr. J. Johnson, in his Typographia (London, 
1824), Vol. I. p. 18, states that the Codex Psalm- 
orum, printed in 1457, “is the most ancient book 
known to be printed with a date.” He instances 
books bearing earlier dates, — one as early as 1400, 
— but he considers these dates spurious (pp. 95 and | 





96). As Mr. Pulsifer’s book is dated eleven years | 


earlier than the Codex Psalmorum, it would be in- 

teresting to know where and by whom it was 

rinted. Will Mr. P., or some of his friends, be 
ind enough to furnish a full copy of the title? 
CAMBRIDGE. 











REPLIES. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE SHORT Story (V 
p- 321.) — The first article in this month’s No. | 
of the 
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istorical Magazine, signed “ Hutchinson,” | son 





[January, 





may seem to require some notice at my hands. 
By its inquiry, as to the authorship of the Short 
Story, the writer may have gratified the public in 
furnishing a view different from mine; and, in the 
contest for truth, some benefit will result, if gen- 
tlemen and scholars shall prove that it is no “ig- 
noble strife,” nor merely a wordy war. 

Between Hutchinson and myself, in the chief 
leading fact of the controversy, that “the original 
volume was not reprinted,” there is perfect agree- 
ment; also, that the body of the same work came 
out with two, exceedingly unlike, title pages. 
All our inquiry, almost, is therefore confined to 
the point of priority betwixt those two. I have no 
doubt, that the very copious title, A Short Story of 
the Rise, Reign and Ruin, &c., was first printed ; 
and that the title, briefer by more than three 
quarters, Antinomians and Familists condemned, 
&c., was an after-thought. Precisely opposite is 
the view entertained by Hutchinson’s article. 

He opens his case with the assumption that our 
two title-pages justify, or require us to regard the 
pamphlets as different editions, and that the first 
was Antinomians and Familists, &c., and soon 
after says: “While this first edition was yet 
damp from the press, a second was issued,” with 
the title of “A Short Story,” &c., containing a 

reface of fifteen pages, as also an address to the 
Reader, both by Thomas Welde. The writer 
next suggests that, as the “old title was replaced 
by Welde’s new title, the work was frequently 
quoted as his Short Story.” 

I cannot spare time, nor could your Magazine 
spare room, for restatement of the matter of ar- 
gument at great length, in my last cdition of Win- 
throp’s History, of which, however, the sum is 
fairly quoted by Hutchinson, with a slight verbal 
error, in desired for derived,* asI had printed; 
nor could I lessen his triumph at my admission, 
that Welde did not write the Magistrates’ Brief 
Apologie, which a critical reader would decide 
to be much briefer than Hutchinson considers it, 
—any more than he wrote the petition in favor 
of Wheelwright; nor need I comment on the in- 
genuity of his making “the conclusion of the 
book” to be found at the beginning, instead of the 
end; nor would I disturb the serenity of his belief, 
“that Winthrop was the author of the whole Short 
Story,” however strange such belief appears. 
When a writer asserts that the work “was pub- 
lished without Welde’s agency or knowledge, and 
he met with the book with regret,” he may be left 
to nourish his confidence. 

By the catalogue of the libra 
Dr. Choules, on sale at New 


of the late Rev. 
ork, by auction, 


May, 1856, I learned with pleasure, that the Col- 
ol. I. 7 


[* This is a typographical error, for which “ Hutchin- 


” is not responsible. — Ep. ] 





1858. ] 
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lege copy, with what Hutchison calls the first, and 
I call the substituted, or false title page, that is, the 
work without preface and address to the reader, 
was not, as had been supposed, the only copy in 
the world. See note on my sec. edition of Win- 
throp, I., 249. That catalogue contained — 

No. 1706, The Short Story, with preface and 
address, &c., in full. 

No. 1707, Antinomians and Familists Con- 
demned, &c., without preface, &c. 

I sent to the auction office in New York and ob- 
tained a complete collation of the two pamphlets 
by a competent person, who had diligently ex- 
amined here the college copy, and two or three 
copies of the unmutilated copies of the Short 
Story. The result is: Abundant proof of the 
correctness of my opinion as to the priority of the 
title page for the Short Story, with preface, &c. 
It appears by thirty, forty, or more than fifty, if 
not one hundred, minute pieces of evidence. Of 
course, these must not be produced here, for space 
would fail. But the first-mentioned by my friend 
may profitably be given. Thus, the authentic copy 
of the Short Story, which contains the preface, 
&c. (No. 1706), at the bottom of page one, has the 
SIGNATURE C 2, and on page sixty-two the first 
sentence ends thus: “whom shee had so much 
sleighted,” while the work, issued without preface 
(No. 1707), has the very same matter of page one 
with the signature B, and, on page sixty-two, that 
sentence ends thus: “whom she had so much 
slighted.” Which, now, of these two, the erroneous 
or the corrected, was the later? No doubt, any 
printer’s apprentice would decide that page one, 
with signature B, leaves an irresistible inference 
that many pages had preceded, and been sup- 
pressed or cancelled, as their phrase is. 

Nearly at the same time, but rather earlier, was 
found in Boston a coarse copy of Short Story, 
&e., with the preface, &c., manifestly struck off 
before other copies, but especially before the 
Choules and the College copies, with different 
titles. It is part of the richest collection of books 
relating to America, of early date, to be found in 
any place, not excepting the British Museum; and 
exhibits many imperfections of the font, many 
blunders in spelling, and petty deformities, that are 
corrected in the only two known copies that have 
the substituted title. 

Gladly would I presume that the writer of 
Hutchinson is as anxious as myself to ascertain the 
absolute truth in such matters; and I shall be 
much obliged if he will permit me to read the 
“notes of a detailed examination,” made upon my 
“numerous allusions to Welde and the Short 
Story.” If he be now unknown to me, it may be 
a pleasure to make his acquaintance; and should 
he desire to remain strictly incognito to all others, 


I promise not to disclose his name to my dying 
day. Compensation, too, would willingly be af- 
forded in reading to him what I had written more 
than a year and a half ago, and then read to 
three, if not four, gentlemen, of whom one was 
concerned much in the publication of the Maga- 
zine. The writer should be willing to enlighten 
me; and, on my part, I will show him, in a dozen 
pages, all the matter obtained since my notes in 
Vinthrop, 1853, from discovery of the long-for- 
gotten copies. Collision of minds may strike out 
sparks of truth, and, on such a point, between 
gentlemen, no other sparks could*be expected. I 
honor his apparent affection for the reputation of 
Thomas Welde, and he must allow me to imagine 
that some regard for character is felt by his very 
obedient, JAs. SAVAGE. 

1 Temple Place, 28 Nov. 1857. 





Tne Sona or THE VERMONTERS. (Vol. L, 
p- 374.) — The statement in the Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, alluded to, is an error which 
has been corrected in a subsequent edition of the 
Cyclopedia, where the song will be found to be 
of modern origin, “ attributed to the poet Whit- 
tier.” He, or one of his friends, will doubtless, on 
this hint, give your correspondent, J. H. T., the 
information he desires as to the history of the com- 
position, if, indeed, Whittier be the author. De 
Puy, in his “ Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Heroes of ’76” (12mo., Buffalo, 1853), quotes 
the song (p. 405), and says “the author is un- 
known.” [ recollect a newspaper article, with- 
in a year or so, assigning the poem to Whittier, 
but cannot, at this moment, lay hands upon it. 

HELA. 


Canava. (Vol. IL, pp. 153, 188, 217, 315, 
349.) — A New Definition. — As several explana- 
tions have been given of this word, I send you one 
given by Rev. Louis Lafléche, a Canadian mis- 
sionary among the Algonquins. 

Canada. — Without design from Pikonata, or 
P’konata, this word has no corresponding term in 
French. The half breeds always translate it by 
the expression Sans dessein. Ask a Cris, “ What 
do you want?” If he does not know what to re- 
ply, he will say: “ P’konata,” that is to say, I 
came without any design. Ask him again, ‘“ What 
is your name?” or, “How do you call this 
place ?” if he does not like his name, or is ignor- 
ant of the name of the locality, he will answer 
again, “ P’konata.” It is not improbable, then, 
that the first explorers of the country, able to 
communicate only by signs, took, as the name of 
the country, this word, which they must have 
frequently heard from the Indians, if the Algon- 
quins of that day used it as frequently as the Cris 
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of ours.” — Rapport sur les Missions du diocese de 
Quebec, et autres qui eu ont ci devant fait partie. 
Quebec, 1857, p. 105. 





Pipe Layne. (Vol. L, p. 244.) — The origin 
of this election phrase will best explain its mean- 
ing, and show it to be different from that commu- 
nicated by “Beta.” It originated from circum- 
stances attending an election in the city of New 
York in 1840. To swell the vote of certain 
candidates, a large number of men were sent from 
Philadelphia, under the plea that they were want- 
ed for the public works in the former city, their 
credentials asserting that they were “ experienced 
in laying all sorts of iron and lead pipe,” and 
many of them were successful in getting their 
votes into the ballot-boxes. The phrase, there- 
fore, applies to such political manceuvering as had 
for its aim the depositing of votes by parties resid- 
ing elsewhere than within the election precincts 
where they offer to vote. W. A. W. 

Newark, N. J., Norv. 12, 1857. 





Fatuer Hennepin. (Vol. IL, pp. 244, 316, 
346.) — The following is believed to be nearly a 
oa list of the several editions of Hennepin’s 

cS: 


No. 1. Description de la Louisiane. 12mo. 
Paris, 1683. Meusel. Ternaux, No. 985. 

2. The same. 12mo. Paris, 1684. Rich., in 
No. 403 of 1683. 

8. Descrizione della Luisiana. 12mo. Bolog- 


na, 1686. Rib. Belg. Meusel. Ternaux, No. 1012. 
Translated by Casimir Frescot. 

4. Description de la Louisiane. 
1688. Richarderie Faribault. 

5. Beschryving van Louisiana. 4to. Amster- 
dam, 1688. Harv. Cat. 

6. Beschreibung, &c. 12mo. Nurnberg, 1689. 
Meusal. Ternaux, No. 1041. 

7. Nouvelle Decouverte. 12mo. Utrecht, 1697. 
Ternaux, 1095. ‘ Nouvelle Description,” Meuse). 


Faribault. 
8. The same. Amsterdam, 1698. Ter- 
London, 1698. Ternaux, 


naux, No. 1110. 
9. New Discovery. 

No. 1119, who calls it a 4to.; all the other cata- 

logues an 8vo. J. R. B. says 2v.; but see Rich. 


12mo. Paris, 


12mo. 


10. Another, same title. 8vo. London, 1698. 
J. R. B. 
11. Nouveau Voyage. 12mo. Utrecht, 1698. 


Ternaux, No. 1111. 2v. Bib. Belg. Hennepin 
calls this his third vol.; No. 1. sup., being his first, 
and No. 7 sup. his second. Rich. 

12. An edition in Dutch. 4to. 
J. R. B. 

13. Nouveau Voyage. Amsterdam, 1698. Fari- 
bault. 

14, A New Discovery of a Vast Country, &c. 


Utrecht, 1698. 
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8vo. London, Bonwick, 1699. t. f. Ded. 4ff. 
Pref. 2ff. Cont. 3ff. Text, pp. 240 and 216, with 
tit., pref. and cont. to part II.; two maps, six 
plates. [Not in any cata ogue} 

15. Relacion, de un Pays, &c. 12mo. Brus- 
selas, 1699. Ternaux, 1126. A translation into 
Spanish by Seb. Fern. de Medrano. 

16. Neue Entdekungen vieler en Land- 
schaften in Amerika. 12mo. tens: 1699. 
Ternaux, 1049, who gives the date incorrectly, 
1690. Translated by Langen. Meusel, No. 6 of 
J. R. B., and an edition in German of No. 7. 
Supra. 

17. Voyage ou Nouvelle Decouverte. 
Amsterdam, 1704. Meusel. Rich., No. 8. 

18. The same. 8vo. Amsterdam,1711. Meu- 
sel. Faribault says “‘ Nouvelle Description.” 
My The same. 12mo. Amsterdam,1712. J. 

B. 

20. A Discovery of a large, rich, &c. 
London, 1720. Rich., No. 12. 

21. Nouvelle Description. 


8vo. 


8vo. 


Amsterdam, 1720. 


Faribault. 
22. Nouvelle Decouverte. 4to. Amsterdam, 
1737. Richarderie. In Histoire des Incas. A 


translation of Garcilasso de la Vega by Rous- 

seler. 
23. Neue Entdekungen, &c. Bremen, 1742. 
The same as No. 15, with a new title-page. 
E. B. O’C. 


Another Reply. —In your numoer for Novem- 
ber, your correspondent, J. R. B., has given an 
interesting account of the publications of Henne- 
pin, contained in a private library in Providence. 

he list may be enlarged, as you will perceive, by 
the annexed memorandum. The interest excited 
by the discoveries of this author must have been 
great, to have called forso many different editions 
in the course of forty years. 

No. 1. Paris, 1683, should have a map, with the 
date of publication. It is wanting in many 


copies 

No. 1. A. Description de la Lousiane, Paris, 
Chez Amable Amoy, 1684. This is a re-issue of 
No. 1, with a new title merely. La veuve Huré 
had married Amable Amoy. The copy describ- 
ed is without the map, but probably should have 
it. 

No. 3. A. Beschryvinghe von Louisania, &c. 
Initsagers Beschryvinghe van Nord America, 
dour H. Denys, Amsterdam, 4to., 1688. (Dutch.) 
Ian ten Hoorn, pp. 158 and 200. Indices — en- 
graved title, map and plates. [Not in Ternaux.] 

No. 3. B. Ternaux, 1041. Beschreibung der 
neu entdeckten landschaft Louisiana. (German.) 
Niirnberg, 12m., 1689. 

No. 4. A. Ternaux 1110. Nouvelle découverte 
d’un tres Grand Pays. Amsterdam, 12mo., 1698. 
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Abraham Van Someren. Two maps and two| 
plates. 

No. 4._B. Not in Ternaux. Neue Reisc-Bes- 
chreibung, durch Villa Liinder, weit grosser als 
ganz Europa. Ternaux, No. 1049, gives this 
title with the date 1690; but it is evidently a. mis- 
print for 1698. The original work, No. 4, was not| 
printed until’ 1697. Ubersetzet von I. G. Lan- 
gen. Bremen, 12mo., 1698. Phil. Gottf. Sau- 
ermans, pp. 288, map and plates. Vide No. 6 for 
second volume. 

No. 6. Bremen, 12mo., 1699. Map and three 
plates. This is a second volume of No. 4. B. It 
has a map and three plates. 

No. 9. A. Relacion de un Pais — mas estendido 
que la Europa; Sacala a luz Don 8. F. de Me- 
drano. (Spanish.)  Brusselas, 1699. 12mo. 
Marchant — pp. 86. Ternaux, 1126. 

No. 9. B. A Dutch edition. Amsterdam, 1702. 
4to.; with De Pointis’s Expedition — pp. 220 and 
47. Andries Van Damme. Maps and _ plates. 
Not in Ternaux. 

No. 10: A. West Indien Voyagien, gedaen 
Door Christoffel Columbus, Americus Vesputius, 
en Lodewijck Hennepin. Leyden, 4to. Pieter 
Vander Aa. 1704, 4to., large paper, plates. Not 
in Ternaux. 

No. 10. B. Aeumerkelyke Voyagie, Gedaan 
na’t Noorde America —tusschen Nieuw Mexico 
ende Ys-zee — Door Lodewyk Hennepin. Ley- 
den, 4to. Von Pieter Van der Aa, 1704. 4to., 
large paper, two maps and six plates. This is a 
portion of No. 10 A., with a particular title. 


No. 10. C. Nouvelle découverte, &c. Amster- 
dam. 12mo., with Laborde’s Voyage. Not in 


Ternaux, 1704, with Vander Aa’s maps and 
plates. 





No. 11. A. Relations de la Louisiane et du 
fleuve Mississipi. 12mo. 1720, Amsterdam. Bar- 
nard. This is vol. 5 of Recucil des Voyages au 
Nord ; with a new title, pp. 408, map and plates. | 
Not in Ternaux. 

No. 12. Description de la Louisiane — par le 
Chevalier Bonrepos. Paris, 1720. 12mo., pp.| 
45. An abridgment of Hennepin. 

No. 13. Beschreibung des Grosser flusse Missis- 
- Dritte Auflage Leipzig, 1720.  12mo. 
Map, pp. 102. 

I send you also a list of some of the publications | 
relating to the discoveries of De la Salle, which | 
are so often alluded to in the volumes of Henne- 


| fit of the “ free school.” 





Ternaux, 1052. Histoire des Colonies | 
rangaises et Jes fameuses découvertes, &c., -—| 
de la Louisiane — sous la conduitedu feu M. Dela 


Salle. Paris et Lyon chez Thomas Amauroy, 
1692. 2 vols. 12mo. Vol. I, pages 559, and vol. | 


II, 458 pages. ‘This title was substituted for the | 

following, which was strictly suppressed; the | 

author’s name being also omitted : — La Premier 
VOL. II. 4 
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établissement de la foi—et les fameuses dé cou- 
vertes de la Louisiane — sous la conduite de feu 
M. De la Salle—par Leclercq. 2 vols., Paris, 
1691. Amable Amoy. 

Ternaux, 1053. Leclereq. Nouvelle descrip- 
tion de la Gasperie, &c., dite le Canada. Paris, 
12mo., 1691. Amable Amoy. pp. 572, and 
Table. 

Ternaux, 1096. Derniéres déconvertes de M. 
De la Salle dans!’ Amérique Septentrionale.— Par 
le chevalier Tonte. Paris, 12mo., 1697. Gaig- 
nard, pp. 333, and Table. 

Not in Ternaux.— An account of Mons. De la 
Salle’s Expedition in America, with Montauban’s 
Voyage to the Coast of Guinea. London, 8vo., 
1698. J. Touson, pp. 211 and 44. 

Not in Ternaux. — Journal de M De la Salle. 
—Par Joutel. Paris, 12mo., 1713. Robinot. 
Map, pp. 386. 

Not in Ternaux. — Journal of Monsieur De la 
Salle. London. A. Ball, 1714, 12mo. Map. 
pp: 205. A translation of the last work.  L. 

New York, 

—— > 

Grant TO DorcnesteR Free ScHoot. 
(Vol. I. p. 238.) —In a notice of the Dorchester 
Schools, in the proceedings of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Society, it was stated 
that a portion of the land given by the General 
Court to the town, towards the maintenance of.a 
school, in 1659, in lieu of Thompson’s Island, 
“was selected on the Bridgewater line,” within 
the territory of Dorchester. This is a mistake. 
The tract was “ beyond Lancaster,” in Worcester 
county, in what was afterwards the town of Lun- 
enburg. The land was sold in the year 1733 to 
Benjamin Bird for the sum of £400. The town 
of Dorchester, in 1657, appropriated one thousand 
acres of the land belonging to the town, for the bene- 
Seven hundred acres of 
this land was laid out asa school farm, in 1699. 
It went to Plymouth line, by Bridgewater road on 
the west; Plymouth line on the south; a brook 
called “the Half-way Brook ” (half way between 
Boston and Taunton) on the north, &c. There 
were other divisions which it is unnecessary to 
mention. 

The duplicate thousand acres has led to a little 
confusion in localities. Wee Ea ae 

DORCESTER, Mass. 





First Book STeREOTYPED IN AMERICA. 
(Vol. I. p. 343.) — The Larger Westminster Cate- 
chism, revised’ by A. McLeod, D. D. New York, 
stereotyped and printed by J. Watts & Co., for 
Whiting & Watson, June, 1813. 12mo. Two 
copies of this work are in the New York State 
Library. J. H. H. 


ALBANY, Nov, 21, 


“A 
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Poreticat EpistLe To GENERAL WASHING- 
TON. (I. 344 et ante.)—In the Philadelphia 
Library of this city, is a copy, “ Reprinted and 
sold by George Kline, 1781.” Y. Z. 





Cov. Nentan Beary. (1. 184, 345.) — The 
account given by your correspondent (345) cor- 
responds to the tradition preserved in Col. Beall’s 
family, namely, that he was.one of the prisoners 
taken at Dunbar, whom Cromwell sold to the 
Plantations. 

The name is pronounced Bell. 

Ninian Bell Hambleton was one of the North 
Carolina Regulators on the Alamance, and proba- 
bly was a descendant of Col. Beall. 

Col. Beall, by his will, bequeathes to his son 
Charles, a book of Bishop Cooper’s work, “ The 
Acts of the Church, and the Chronicle of King 
Charles I. and King Charles II.,” and obliges his 
sons, Charles and George, and his son-in-law, 
(Mr.) Belt, to send for a dozen books, entitled 
“ Advice to Young, Old and Middle Aged, sett 
forth by one Mr. Christopher Ness,” the books to 
be distributed among his grandchildren and god- 
sons. OPECQUON. 





Son or Tomocaicar. (Vol. L . 343.) — 
The following extract from “ The History of 
Georgia, &c., by Capt. Hugh M’Call,” (2 vols., 8vo. 
Savannah, 1811. Vol. I. page 181,) will furnish 
the answer to the query of Z., in the November 
number of the Magazine. The skirmish referred 
to was the defeat ol'a party of Spaniards, by Gen. 
Oglethorpe, near Frederica, July 7th, 1742. 

“ Tooanohowi, an Indian chief, was shot in the 
— arm by Captain Mageleto; he drew his pis- 
tol with the left, and shot the captain dead upon 
the spot.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is in error in 
speaking of Tooanohowi as the son of Tomochichi, 
as appears from a foot-note to the page of Capt. 
MCall’s History, from which the above extract. is 
made when he is spoken of as the nephew of the 
chief, and a reference made to his visit to England 
with his uncle and Gen. Oglethorpe in 1734; and 
also from the list of the party who visited England, 
as given in Stevens’s History of Georgia, Vol. I. 
page 117. pHtry, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Another Reply.—Tomochichi, Micco, or King 
of Yamacraw, near Savannah, had no son living 
in Oglethorpe’s time. It was his favorite nephew, 
Tooanohowi, (son of his brother, micco of another 
tribe,) whom the general carried to England, in 
1734. 

Tooanohowi had command of one hundred 
Creek Indians, in the engagement of General 
Oglethorpe with the Spaniards at St. Simons, near 
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Frederica, (the battle ground ever since known as 
Bloody Marsh,) on the 7th July, 1742. In the 
action, he was shot through the right arm by a 
Spanish captain, Afagaleto, whom the young war- 
rior instantly killed by a pistol shot from his left 
hand. LET 


Apnaxt. (Vol. I. p. 319.)— The word Ab- 
naki, or Wanbanakki, is stated by Ventromile, the 
author of the Indian Good Book, to signify “ Auro- 
ra Borealis.” The word Borealis is superfluous. 
The Moravian missionary, Zeisberger, a resident 
among the Indians for forty-three a spells the 
word Woapanachki. The literal translation is, 
“ white light,” (woap is white,) and he says that 
the Indians called themselves by this name, there- 
by implying that they came from the east, or 
“rising of the sun,” morning light, ——_ ~. 





PHILADELPHIA, 





Crxnaminson. (Vol. I. p. 313.) — The word 
cinna signifies a stone ; minshi is a tree ; cinnamin- 
shi, a stone-tree. This name the Indians applied 
to the sugar-maple tree, probably because the sap, 
on being boiled, became hard. Sinne was not 
only intended for a stone, but oftentimes for hard ; 
for instance, a person hard to deal with, is called 





Achsinne. M. S. H. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. Timotny Symmes. (Vol. I. p. 222.) 


—“ Winslow” is wrong in his conclusion that 
“he did not migrate to New Jersey at all.” 

After leaving East Haddam, he is said to have 
reached on Long Island. “He met with the 
New Brunswick Presbytery, May 24, 1744, and 

was sent to the vacancies in West Jersey.” In May, 
1747, he is mentioned as a member of New York 
Synod, and is said to have been settled at Spring- 
field and New Providence, in East Jersey, from 
1746 to 1750. (See Webster’s Hist. of Presby- 
terianism.) 8. J. 
WORCESTER. : 





LARGE Paper Copies OF MATHER’s MaG- 
NALIA. (Vol. I. p. Ps copy is in the 
Library of the New Fork listorical Society. 

X. (6.) 





Woopsrince. (Vol. I. p. 244.) —I find in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1747, p. 393, the 
following lines: 


“ An Epitaph in Barbadoes, on the Wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Dudley Woodbridge. 


Deserves the pious tribute of a tear, 


“Ifthe remembrance of whate’er was dear 
Bestow it on the dust that sleepeth wee 


ial 
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That precious dust, which, living did comprise 
The fair, the good, the graceful and the wise. 
Bestow a tear; nor think thy sorrow lost, 
Another and another should it cost; 

The real worth of virtue ne’er is known 

Till ravish’d from before our eyes, and gone.” 


The above Rev. Dudley Woodbridge was prob- 
ably a descendant—perhaps a son— of Hon. | 
Dudley Woodbridge, who emigrated from New 
England to Barbadoes, as stated in the H. M.! 
Rev. Mr. Woodbridge married again to a lady 
whose Christian name was Ruth. The wills of 
both husband and wife are on record at Boston, 
Mass. (Suffolk Prob. Rec., Bk. 42, p. 51, and Bk. 
43, p. 214); by which it appears that the former 
was rector of “the Parish of St. Philip, in the 
Island of Barbadoes,” and that he died between 
March 15, 1747-8, and July 20, 1748. His 
widow, Ruth, seems to have been living in Boston, 
N. E., at the date of her will, Dec. 23, 1748, and 
to have died before the 9th of January, following. 
No children are mentioned in either will. 

It is not so clear that the following person was 
a descendant of the emigrant to Barbadoes, though 
the probability is that he was. Says the Boston 
Evening Post, for Nov. 6, 1769: “Tuesday last, 
died here, after a tedious Illness, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Woodbridge, Esq., President of the Council 
of Dominica. He was a gentleman of Fortune, 
and greatly esteemed by all who had the Pleasure 
of his Acquaintance. His remains were interred 
last Thursday under Trinity Church.” 

Mr. Norton, of New York, lately offered for 
sale (Catalogue of Autographs, 1857, p. 12) a 
letter of William Woodbridge, dated at “ Guada- 
loupe, October 9th, 1764.” I presume he was the 
gentleman who died at Boston in 1769. 

DeE.rTA. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GosreL. (Vol. L 
309.) — The New York Historical Society will 
soon possess a set of these valuable publications 
from the beginning to the present time, collected 
by George H. Moore, Esq., the librarian of that 
institution. It may add to the interest of this col- 
lection, to state that, from 1701-2 to 1820, they 
are all copies in quarto. X. (6.) 





Tue First Rericgious Newspaper. (Vol. 
I. pp. 280, 316.) — In the Magazine for Septem- 
ber, “E. P. S.,” of Chillicothe, states that the 
“ Gymnasium and Library Association” of that 
city, claim that the “ Recorder,” published at 
Chillicothe, from 1814 to 1817, was “the first re- 
ligious newspaper ever published in this country, 
or in the world.” And in the following number 
of the Magazine, “ Retsilla,” of Philadelphia, sug- | 
gests that the “ Religious Remembrancer ” was the | 


- freedom. 





first of the kind; or, rather, judging from the 
editor’s preface, he thinks “there never had before 
been a Religious newspaper, or, at least, none in” 
that “city.” Now, without attempting to decide 
who published the jirst religious newspaper in the 
world, I can decide that the claims put forth for 
the “Recorder” and “ Remembrancer” are er- 
roneous. The “ Recorder” was not the first “ re- 
ligious newspaper ever published in this country, 
or in the world;” and there had been a religious 
newspaper published, in the world, and in the city 
of Philadelphia, before the “ Remembrancer.” 
Elias Smith published the first number of “ The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty ” at Portsmouth, N. H., 
September 1, 1808. Mr. Smith commenced the 
publication of “The Christian’s Magazine,” at 
Portsmouth, May 3, 1805, and this quarterly was 
so well received by the liberal portion of the com- 
munity, that he was induced, in 1808, to com- 
mence the publication of a newspaper. Mr. Smith 
thus describes the origin of the “Herald”: 
“ While at Little Compton (R. I.), Isaac Wilbur, 
Esq., who was then a member of Congress, pro- 
posed to me to conduct a religious newspaper, that 
should give a description of that religious liberty 
that is in harmony with civil liberty. He stated 
that people in this country had better understand- 
ing of civil than religious liberty ; and he thought 
that a work of this kind would be very useful to 
the people of the United States. The next winter 
he, while at Congress, sent to me a proposal of 


‘the publication before-mentioned, and the plan 


contemplated by him and other members. The 
plan was liberal, and several of my particular 
friends thought, as I was poor, this would afford me 
some help, while beneftting others. So it ap- 
peared tome at first; but after mature delibera- 


|tion, I concluded the plan, though liberal, would 
not do for me. 


Thad endured the loss of property 
and friends, with much persecution, to obtain my 
I thought that, to undertake a work of 
this kind, under the direction of others, would 
confine me. They might wish some things pub- 
lished which I should not like; and I might wish 
to publish some things disagreeable to them, and 
therefore concluded to undertake it at my own 
risk. Their liberality I acknowledged in a letter, 
sent to Washington, and soon after issued pro- 


|posals for printing “The Herald of Gospel 


Liberty,” and published the first number in Sep- 
tember 1, 1808.” — Smith’s Life, Vol. I. p. 374. 
Again, speaking of his paper, Smith says, “On 
the first day of September, 1808, the first number 
of the Herald was published at Portsmouth, N. H., 
which, pees was the first religious newspaper 
ever published. Only two hundred and seventy- 
four subscribers were obtained. In September, 
1815, they had increased to fifteen hundred.” In 


February, 1810, Mr. Smith moved to Portland, 
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Me., and the Herald was published in that. town 
until July, 1811, when it was removed to Philadel- 
hia, Mr. Smith having settled in that city. The 
Terald was published in Philadelphia until Janu- 
ary, 1815, when it was removed to Portsmouth, the 
lace of its original publication, Mr. Smith hav- 
ing again taken up his residence in that town. 


HItisBoroveu, N. H. 





Another Reply. —In 1814, a paper devoted 
chiefly to theological discussions oa the dissemina- 
tion of religious intelligence was issued by John 
Andrews, at Chillicothe, Ohio, then the seat of 
government. The first number appeared on the 
5th of July, 1814. It was a small quarto sheet, 
heavy type and coarse, dark paper, at two dollars 
a year, It was called “ The Weekly Recorder.” 
Its motto was, “‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” I have seen 
the forty-ninth number, dated 
think it can be fairly shown that the idea of a 
journal devoted to theological discussion and the 
dissemination of religious intelligence, was first 
clearly developed by Mr. Andrews at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, in 1814. W. T. C. 


CoLumBus, O., Noy. 5. 





History OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
Book or ComMon PRAYER INTO THE Mo- 
HAWK LANGUAGE. (Vol. I. pp. 13, 312.) —The 
Rev. John Stuart, D. D., styled by Dr. Strachan, 


Bishop of Toronto, “ The father of the Church in| 


Upper Canada,” was recommended to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gos 


liam Johnson, and arrived at Fort Hunter Decem- 
ber 2, 1770. In 1774, Sir William died, “b 
whose advice and encouragement it was,” Seen 
ing to Hawkins, (Historical Notes of the missions 
of the Church of England in the North American 
Colonies. 8vo. London, 1845. Page 320), 
“that Mr. Stuart was induced to prepare a Mo- 
hawk translation of the Gospel according to St, 
Mark, with a compendious history of the Bible, 
and an exposition of the Church Catechism in the 
same language.” Mr. Hawkins’s very accurate 
work is compiled “ chiefly from the manuscript 
documents of the Society for the Prop. of the Gos- 
pel,” of which he is secretary, and his statements 
are therefore entitled to great credit. 

Anderson (Colonial Church III. 313), who 
copies closely from Hawkins in this portion of his 
work, also ascribes the translation of this Gospel 
to Stuart; but, in the course of a few pages he in- 
advertently, upon the authority of Allen’s Bio- 
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1 in Foreign | 
Parts, as Missionary to the Mohawks, by Sir Wil-| 


January, 


Turning from these later authorities to original 
sources of information, the following extracts from 
the Abstracts of the Propagation Society and the 
Preface of the book itself, will doubtless convince 
any one that the labor of translation was shared 
by both Capt. Brant and Mr. Stuart, and that the 
credit of the execution of the task was given some- 
times to the one and sometimes to the other. 

“The Rev. and worthy Mr. Stuart acquaints 
the Society that the Indians continue their regular 
attendance on divine service, and that their morals 
are much improved since his residence among 
them. But he can seldom preach to them for 
want of a constant interpreter; and such he is 
unable to procure. The Liturgy,.and the several 
offices of baptism, ‘marriage, &c.,-he.can read to 
them, and can converse tolerably well with them 
on common subjects in their own language; but 
such is the sterility of it (though the most copious 
of any Indian language upon the continent), that 
a person, who is not, entirely master of it, cannot 
‘convey to them any distinct ideas on divine sub- 
| jects. 

“ The Indians frequently complain of the want 
of books in their own language. In order to sup- 

ly their want,he was engaged by the late Sir 
Villiam Johnson to undertake a translation of 
a part of the New Testament, which Sir William 
promised to print at his own. expense ; and, with 
|the assistance. of an Indian, who understands 
English, Mr. Stuart hath prepared a Mohawk 
| translation of St. Mark’s Gospel, a large and plain 
Exposition of the Church Catechism, and a com- 

endious History of the Bible. But having now 
ost the generous encourager of this and every 
good wank; he opplice to the Society for their as- 
sistance, and will not fail of obtaining it, when 
they are assured of the fidelity of the translation.” — 
Abstract of the Charter and of the Proceedings of 
| the Soc., &c., from Feb. 18, 1774 to Feb. 17,1775, 
pp- 83, 34. 

The Preface of the Edition of 1787, after speak- 
jing of the increased value of the present over 
former editions, makes the following statement 
with regard to the matter in question : 

——“ But, besides this addition (i. e. of the 
English on alternate pages), the Gospel of St. 
Mark is here inserted, with a translation of it into 
the Mohawk language by Captain Josrru Brant, 
a Mohawk by birth, and a man of good abilities, 
who was educated at one of the American col- 
leges.” 

The Abstract of the Proceedings of the S. P. G. 
for 1778-9, in speaking of this translation, makes 
the following further allusion to Captain Brant: 

“He understands English so perfectly, that he 





| 





phical Dictionary, gives the credit of translat-|is the best interpreter from that. into the Iroquois 


ing both the Common Prayer and the Gospel of St. 
Mark to Brant. 


language, into which he has translated a great 
part of the New Testament.” 
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The copy of the edition of 1787, which I have 
consulted, is in the library of Harvard College, 
and bears the following statement under the seal: 
“The gift of Colonel Joseph Brant, Chief of the 
Mohawk Nation of Indians. Recorded June 5, 
1789.” W. S. P. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


Retrospections, Witerary and Antiquarian. 





STEWARD’S, ALIAS TRUMBULL’s INDIAN 
Wars. — No. I. — To the Editor. — You thought 
well enough of a paper I sent you upon certain 
Indian war publications, to print it in the Decem- 
ber number of your excellent periodical. 

In that paper, in speaking of Steward’s Indian 
Wars, and the transformation of “ The Rev. James 
Steward, D. D.,” into Henry Trumbull, in 1812, I 
remarked that there might be editions of the work 
between that, with the name of Steward to it, and 
that of 1812, with the name of Trumbull as 
author. Since writing that article, I have met 
with a copy, printed, or purporting to be printed, 
in 1810. ‘To this, no name of author is given; but 
in place thereof, we have, “ By a CITIZEN of 
CONNECTICUT.” In all other respects, this, 
and the work by Steward are identical; and 1 
am now of the opinion, that the publication of 
1810 was the next after that by Steward, pub- 
lished without any date. I am the more con- 
firmed in this belief, as they are not only page for 
page, and letter for letter, typographical errors 
and all, but the paper seems to be of the same 
quality. Therefore, it is quite certain, that a 
larger edition was first printed than could be sold 
in a reasonable time (and before the practice of 
stereotyping, it was a common custom to print 
larger editions of works than it was after that art 
was employed), and a new title-page was printed, 
and the work again issued as a new publication. 

It may be thought I have taken up more space 
upon a worthless publication, or publications, 
than was necessary, but, if any apology is neces- 
sary, I would observe, that, it is my belief, that 
the literary history of our country cannot be 
traced, unless the wiles of the typographical craft 
are exposed. Here we have three, apparently dis- 
tinct works, on Indian wars, and, unless their his- 
tory is traced, they will be inserted in the Cata- 
logues of our Institutions as three distinct works 
by three distinct authors; and, from these Cata- 
logues, the Bibliotheca Americana must be com- 
piled, and without the means of correcting the er- 
rors of such Catalogues; for there is, as yet, no 
-ttemptin America to collect American literature, 


in any one place, where the compiler of its his- 
tory might examine the works of which he under- 
takes to give the history. 

For the benefit of the bibliographer, I will here 
note the early editions of the work under notice: 

ist. Brooklyn (L. I.), by the Rev. James Stew- 
ard, D. D., without date. 

2d. Norwich: Published for the Author (with 
privilege of Copyright), 1810. 

[It should have been mentioned above, that, in 
this edition appears, for the first time, the engrav- 
ing of the “ Death of General Butler.”] 

3d. Norwich: Printed by James Springer for 
the Author, at his office, 1812. 

There were doubtless other editions between 
1812 and 1822, but I have not met with them. 

Thus, I have, as I believe, cleared up the his- 
tory of one publication. And, although this pub- 
lication is, of itself, of the least possible value, yet 
by the popularity of its title, it has found its way 
into all of the principal libraries in the country, 
public and private, and is much read, even at this 
day, by young people. 





Rebiews and Hook Tlotices. 





Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, one of 
the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. By Grirritu J. Mc Ree 
[of Wilmington, N. C.] Vol. 1. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1857. 8° pp. 564. 

We have perused this volume with pleasure, and 
with feelings of gratitude tothe compiler for his 
industry and zeal in rescuing from destruction such 
a mass of materials for national and state history. 
Gov. Iredell was certainly one of the most eh 
able of the many great men that the Revolution 
produced. Born in England and educated in the 
refined and intellectual society that then graced 
the fashionable cities of Bath and Bristol, he so de- 
voted himself to his studies as, at an early ave, to 
become a finished scholar. The health and for- 
tune of his father having become impaired, it was 
found necessary for the son to make some exer- 
tions for their support ; and, being allied to some 
of the leading aristocracy by consanguinity and 


| social position, he obtained a place in the Custom 


House at Edenton, N. C., and at the early.age of 
seventeen crossed the ocean and took up his resi- 
dence there. His fine gentlemanly address and 
education, combined with his remarkable talents, 
immediately commended him to the best society in 
that part of the province; and no where, on this 
continent, was there a higher social standard than 
in that region during the dozen years that preceded 
the Revolution. Always attentive to the amenities 
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and polite requirements of the neighborhood, he 
still found, so far as the duties of his office — which 
proved no sinecure — permitted, by a judicious di- 
vision of his time and an unwonted industry, leis- 
ure.to pursue a course of study that enabled him, 
before S had attained his majority, to enter the le- 
gal profession. 

Soon after he made his appearance at the bar, 
he won the heart and hand of a lady, whose fam- 
ily ranked among the highest in the province, and 
who numbered among her suitors a wealthy En- 
glish Baronet. The course of Iredell was now on- 
ward. As Attorney General and Judge his talents 
were of great service to the state at a time when 
war, treason, and confiscation had brought about 
almost a chaos in the Courts of Justice. His un- 

lleled labors, while traversing the province in 
its then unsettled condition, and bringing to jus- 
tice the hordes of tories and robbers that infested 
it, were appreciated. His integrity won the con- 
fidence of all, and every prominent office in the 
gift of the state was offered to him. As Governor 
and United States Senator, he attained a high rep- 
utation among the statesmen of that day. 

The volume is mainly composed of his Corres- 
pondence: much of it of family letters — some of 
which were written. in England — whose style and 
sentiment render them quite interesting. Its great- 
est value, however, will be found inthe admirable 
documentary papers, drawn up by Iredell just pre- 
vious to the Revolution. Here are most ably dis- 


cussed the complaints against the Mother Country 


with the polished style of Burke and the force of 
Patrick Henry and John Adams. In the almost 
total absence of newspapers and printing presses 
throughout the southern provinces, these papers 
were circulated in manuscript among the leading 
men, and were read aloud at the Muster grounds 
and Court Houses throughout that region. Here 
we have explained the great secret of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, that, when the news of the massacre 
at Lexington reached them, seemed to spring spon- 
taneously from the breasts of the men of this sec- 
tion. Their minds had been prepared for the event 
in this way only; for every reader of American 
history knows that they had but slightly felt the 
iron heel of British power and oppression, and, 
while the northern = had ever been viewed 
with a jealous eye by England, the southern ones 
had always been treated with favor. 

We commend the book to the reader of revolu- 
tionary history. It furnishes new facts which in 
these times it is well to ponder. Mr. Me Ree has 
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to the world additional information on southern 
life as well as its revolutionary history. K. 


Commissary Wilson’s Orderly Book. Expedition 
of the British and Provincial Army, under Maj. 
Gen. Jeffrey Amherst, against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, 1759. Albany, N. Y.: J. Mun- 
sell. London: Triibner & Co. 1857. Small 
4° pp. xi, 220. 

The preface to this work signed by Gen. J. 
Watts de Peyster of Rosehill, Tivoli, N. Y. in- 
forms us that the manuscript from which it was 
printed was found among the papers of his grand- 
father, Frederic de Peyster, Esq., who had in his 

ossession a large collection of original matter il- 
ustrating the history of the province and city of 
New York. The provinee, in the words of Gen. 
de Peyster, was “long the principal theatre of 
the contest between the Mother Country and 
France for the possession of North America”; 
and the value of this manuscript, as furnishing de- 
tails of a portion of this contest, were so evident 
that he determined to place it beyond the reach of 
destruction. One hundred copies accordingly were 
printed. 

The work is edited with care and ability. A 
brief Introduction furnishes the chief incidents in 
the Campaign of Gen. Amherst and of those that 
immediately preceded it. Notes are also given, 
containing condensed biographies of the persons 
of note mentioned by the Commissary. The la- 
bor of collecting minute particulars of nearly one 
hundred individuals can best be appreciated by 
those who have engaged in similar undertakings. 

The book is elegantly printed with the antique 
style of type, and is illustrated by a map of the 
country around Lake George. Like other books 
from Mr. Munsell’s press that we have had occasion 
to notice, the execution is faultless. We perceive 
by a catalogue lately issued by that gentleman that 
he proposes to publish in this style a series of pa- 
pers relating to American history. We trust he 
will find encouragement to add many volumes like 
this to the series. 


Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Observa- 
tions on Mexican History and Archeology, with a 
special notice of Zapotec Remains, as delineatgd 
in Mr. J. G. Sawkins’s Drawings of Miila, ete. 
By Brantz Mayer. Washington City; Pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution, 1856. 4° 

p. 33. 
Vhatever tends to dispel the shadows which ob- 


rformed a good service for his state and country. | scure the ante-Columbian history of America, and 


e has combined the grace of the scholar with 
the zeal of the patriot. His dedication and many 
assages also throughout the book show that his 
eart has guided his pen. We trust he may 
be induced to continue his labors of love and give 


to exhibit the degree of civilization attained by 
the Aztecs and other occupants of the country at 
the period of the Spanish conquest, commends it- 
self to the consideration of the philosopher, the 
historian, and the scholar. Of such a character is 
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the work before us. In his observations on Mexi- 
can history and Archeology the author treats of 
recent explorations and their deficiency in definite 
historical results ; the intellectual and social pro- 
gress of nations; the necessity of fixing the world’s 
attention to the actual state of the aboriginal na- 
tions at the period of the conquest in order to es- 
timate their relative condition at that time; tradi- 
tions, picture writings, reports of early Spanish 
writers and other sources of information in regard 
to early Mexican history; and the geographical 
position of the country, its physical peculiarities, 
and the effects of the climate and soil upon the so- 
cial character of its inhabitants. Architecture is 
also considered as indicating the comparative pro- 
gress of mankind toward a state of civilization and 
refinement ; and a general description is given of 
the “architectural, image, and utensil remains” 
of the Mexican States. 

From the description of the Zapotec ruins of 
Mitla, and Mr. Sawkins’s illustrations of these re- 
markable antiquities, we should infer a high state 
of civilization in the people by whom they were 
produced, and a degree of artistic skill in the work- 
manship which would compare favorably with the 
specimens of ancient art revealed by the explor- 
ations at Nineveh and on the banks of the Nil ; 

The work is alike creditable to the author, the 
artist, and the institution under whose auspices it 
is published. 


Records of the Revolutionary War ; Containing the 
Military and Financial Correspondence of Dis- 
tinguished Officers ; names of the officers and pri- 
vates of regiments, companies, and corps, with the 
dates of their commissions and enlistments ; Gen- 
eral Orders of Washington, Lee, and Greene, at 
Germantown and Valley Forge ; With a list of 
distinguished Prisoners of War; the time of 
their capture, exchange, etc. To which is added the 
half-pay acts of the Continental Congress; the 
Revolutionary Pension Laws; and a list of the 
officers of the Continental Army who acquired the 
right to half-pay, commutation, and lands. By 
W. T. R. Sarrect, Counsellor, and Agent for 
Revolutionary Claims. New York: Pudney & 
Russell, 1858. 12° pp. 554. 


The title-page, which we have quoted in full, 
gives a very clear idea of the contents of the vol- 
ume before us. The work will prove a valuable 
reference book, not merely to those whose rela- 
tives are entitled to compensation from govern- 
ment for services during the revolutionary war, 
but also to those who wish to become familiar with 
the details of that interesting period of our coun- 
try’s history. A very satisfactory account of the 
Society of the Cincinnati will be found here. 
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A History of the Presbyterian Church in America 


Jrom its origin until the year 1760. With Bio- 
graphical sketches of its early ministers. By Rev. 
RicHarp WEssTER, late Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa. With a 
Memoir of the Author. By the Rev. C. Van 
RenssELAER, D. D. Published by authority of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society. Philadel- 
phia: Joseph M. Wilson, 1857. 8° pp. 720. 

‘he author of this work possessed qualities, 
which in an eminent degree fitted him to become 
the historian and biographer of the church, to the 
advancement of whose interests his life and talents 
were devoted. Of his qualifications for the per- 
formance of this important~work, the Rev. Dr. 
Junkin says, “ No one had collected such rich and 
extensive materials for a history of American 
Presbyterianism; and, indeed, some of the histo- 
ries already published are indebted to his researches 
and his liberality in imparting information.” In 
his investigations he manifested patience, perse- 
verance, and impartiality, qualities of the utmost 
importance to the historian, and which greatly en- 
hance the value of the work under consideration. 
His biographer informs us that his modesty “ inter- 
fered with his merit and prevented an extensive 
appreciation of the value of his researches.” The 
following anecdote will serve to illustrate this trait, 
and to convey some idea of the thoroughness of 
the work. Being asked when his history would be 
ready for the press, he replied, “ Never; I am all 
the time making corrections and additions.” 

Considering that this was a new field of re- 
search it is surprising that the author has collected 
so full details of the history of Presbyterianism in 
this country. His work is divided into two parts, 
— history and biography. The history is quite fuli 
and satisfactory ; and, of the biography, it is suffi- 
cient to say that here are sketches, more or less 
complete, of the lives of about two hundred of the 
early Presbyterian ministers in America. 

We are pleased to learn that the work is prop- 
erly appreciated. In lessthan a year from its first 
publication an edition of two thousand copies has 
been disposed of, and a second edition is already 
issued. We hope this fact may induce some one 
to continue the history to the present day, for 
which the materials, we presume, are abundant. 


The Pioneer History of Illinois; Containing the 
Discovery in 1673, and the history of the Country 
to the year Eighteen Hundred and Eighteen, when 
the State Government was organized. By Joun 
Reynotps. Belleville, l.; N. A. dall, 
1852. 12° pp. 347. 

The publications of Ex-Gov. Reynolds are val- 
uable additions to the historical literature of the 
West. Ina former number we noticed his Life 
and Times, and his Sketches. We have now be- 
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fore us a previous publication — his first, we be- 
lieve — the Pioneer History of Illinois. Much of 
the later portion of this work is devoted to the 
lives of the pioneer settlers of the Illinois country. 
The preservation of these memorials of the hardy 
founders of one of the foremost states in the West 
will be better appreciated by future generations 
than by the present inhabitants of that region. 
Many of the facts in this work since the year 1800, 
the author tells us, came within his personal obser- 
vation. 


A Semi-Centenary Discourse, delivered in the First 
African Church, Philadelphia, on the fourth Sab- 
bath of May, 1857: with a history of the church 
JSrom its first organization ; including a brief no- 
tice of Rev. John Gloucester, its first pastor. By 
Rev. Wiii1am T. Cartro, pastor. Also, an 
Appendix, containing sketches of all the Colored 
Churches in Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Jo- 
seph M. Wilson, 1857. 8° pp. 111. 

From this discourse we learn that the First Af- 
rican Presbyterian Church was founded in 1807, 
principally through the labors of Rev. John Glou- 
cester who was liberated from slavery by his own- 
er, Rev. Dr. Blackburn, of Tennessee, in order 
that he might engage in the work of the ministry. 
It contains much valuable information concerning 
the state of religion among the colored population 
of Philadelphia. 


Witerary and Historical Record, 


Pertopicats.— The seventh volume of the 
Presbyterian Magazine has just been completed. 
This is a monthly periodical published at Phila- 
delphia, at one dollar a year, by Joseph M. Wil- 
son, and devoted to “inculcating sound doctrinal 
and practical instruction, and diffusing information 
of men, books, and things, with special reference 
to the Presbyterian Church.” -The work is edited 
by Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, D. D., and is 
very ably conducted. One feature of the work is 

articularly deserving of notice in the H. M. 
Zach number contains a biographical sketch of 
some Presbyterian minister, an historical account 
of a church, or some other article bearing upon the 
history of the denomination. In the seventh vol- 
ume are portraits of Rev. Drs. Thornwell and 
Murray ; and for the eighth, which will commence 
with the new year, those of Rey. Drs. Moore and 
Scott are promised. 

The December number of De Bow’s Review 
is before us, containing interesting papers upon the 
South and the Union, Central America, Texas, A 
Southern University, Slave Laws of the South, 
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the Present Financial Crisis, Cotton grown in 
Foreign Countries, California, Mississippi, ete. 
The work was established January, 1846, and 
the present number therefore completes the twen- 
ty-third semi-annual volume, presenting a favora- 
ble opportunity for new subscribers to record their 
names. It is adapted primarily to the Southern 
and Western States of the Union, and includes 
statistics of Foreign and Domestic Industry and 
Enterprise. Its offices are at Washington City 
and New Orleans. The first thirteen volumes are 
condensed into a work in three volumes, entitled 
“Industrial Resources of the South and West ;” 
price $6. Subscription price of the Review, $5. 
[he publisher states that back numbers can be 
supplied. 


The American Educational Year Book, pub- 
lished in Boston, will contain some new features 
in this year’s issue. One of these is the addition 
of a list of as many of the literary, historical, and 
scientific societies in the United States, as can be 
ascertained, with their present officers, and a brief 
abstract of their history. The editor, A. M. Gay, 
Esq., would be happy to receive reliable infor- 
mation from those connected with such societies. 
The work will appear early in February. 


Historica Worxs.— We learn from the 
Charleston (S. C.) Courier that the proprietors of 
the “ Newberry Rising Sun” have undertaken the 
publication of the Annals of Newberry, with va- 
rious other interesting articles from the pen of 
Judge O’Neall. It will make an octavo volume of 
200 or 300 pages, and is intended to embrace not 
only local information concerning the district, but 
to give also various biographical sketches of the 
most prominent men of the place in times past, in- 
cluding the revolutionary period, with more mod- 
ern notices. 

Necro.tocy.— George R. Gliddon whose arch- 
wological works are well known to our readers, 
died at Panama Nov. 16, 1857, aged 50. He was 
formerly United States Consul in Egypt. Says 
the Boston Daily Advertiser :—“ He was an En- 
glishman, but passed a large part of his life in 
Egypt, where he became an enthusiastic explorer 
of the archzological remains of the country, and 
made valuable contributions to craniology. Mr. 
Gliddon was the author of an essay on the produc- 
tion of cotton in the Valley of the Nile, and of an 
appeal to Europe against the destruction of Egyp- 
tian monuments by Mehemet Ali. His last literary 
effort was the production of the “ Types of Man- 
kind,” in conjunction with Dr. Nott of Mobile. 
At the time of his death he occupied the post of 
Deputy-Agent of the Hondurus Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
road Company, and he was on leave of absence from 
the works of that Company, when he was attacked 
at Panama by fatal illness.” 
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